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HIEF among the surviving memo- 
rials of England’s splendid past 
are her cathedral churches, the 

work of God-fearing men in days when 
religious devotion was strong and men 
were less chary of giving time and 
money for His service than they 
have been in later years. Beside them 
our later specimens of church building 
are as dwarfs beside giants. 

‘‘The old grey minsters, how they rear their 

heads 

Amid the green vales of our native land, 

Telling of bygone years and things that 

were: 

Those glorious piles, that seem to mock at 

Time, 

To God's most holy service dedicate ; 

Enriched with — rare and effigies, 

That with clasped hands seem ever mutely 

praying ; 

And with their solemn bells that send afar 

The tidings of great joy, and bid us leave 

The turmoil and the strife of busy life, 

And worship, as we should, the living 

God!” 

Amongst these noble chronicles in 
stone of a bygone piety none is more 
glorious than that which, standing on 
a hill surrounded by a vast expanse of 
level country, justly merits the appella- 
tion, frequently bestowed upon it, of 
“Lhe Pride and Glory of Lincoln.” 

When, on the eve of the Normau Con- 
quest, Remy—or Remigius, ashisname was 
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Latinised—the almoner of the Abbey of 
Fécamp by the Norman seaboard, made 
his offer to Duke William of a ship and 
twenty armed men as a contingent for 
his invading force, neither of the parties 
could have anticipated that one fruit of 
the offer would be the erection of a cathe- 
dral which, even in the founder’s day, was 
to hold high rank among the minsters of 
the newly conquered land, and in later 
times was to blossom forth into the vast 
and beautiful church we now possess. 
The Rev. Precentor Venables, M.A., has 
written an interesting history of this old 
English minster, and we cannot do better 
than quote his version of its foundation. 

The very name of Lincoln, or “ Nicole,” 
as the Normans called it, unable, like the 
Ephraimites, “to frame to pronounce it 
aright,” must have been almost unknown 
to Remigius. Whether, as was scandal- 
ously reported, there had been a secret 
compact between him and William that 
if the land changed masters a bishopric 
should be his reward, it was evidently 
understood that those who cast in their 
lot with William were pretty sure to 
participate in the fruits of his success. 

Remigius embarked with his fighting 
men, landed with his chief at Pevensey, 
and, if not with his arms—which is by no 
means unlikely—certainly by his words, 
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influenced and contributed to the Nor- 
man victory. It will be remembered 
that while Harold's English forces are 
reproached with having spent the night 
before the battle in drinking and singing, 
the Normans spent their night in listening 
to the religious exhortations of the bishops 
and other clergy, and in prayers and the 
confession of 
their sins. 
Of these ex- 
horters Re- 
migius was 
one. His 
reward was 
not long in 
coming. The 
yearafterthe 
Clonquest, 
Wulfwig, 
the English 
bishop of the 
vast Mer- 
cian diocese 
which had 
its “ bishops 
stool,” asour 
forefathers 
called it, at 
Dorchester - 
on - Thames, 
died, and 
his see was 
bestowed on 
Remigius. 
Cont em po- 
rary chroni- 
clers present 
us with his 
portrait. He 
was dwar- 
fish in sta- 
ture, dark in 
complexion, 
undignified in aspect. “Nature,” says 
William of Malmesbury, “seemed to 
have formed him to show that the 
noblest spirit might dwell in the most 
wretched body.” Discontented with a 
cathedral planted in a small village at 
the extreme southern end of his diocese, 
he obtained William's licence to transfer 
hissee to Lincoln—the “ Lindum Colonia” 
of the Romans, hoar with an antiquity of 
near a_ thousand years. There, having 
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purchased the site of the burghers, he 
at once began to build a cathedral on 
the hill-top, which was to be, in the 
words of Henry of Huntingdon, almost 
his contemporary, “strong as the place 
was strong, fair as the place was fair, as 
acceptable to the servants of God who 
who were to minister in it as it was secure 
from the at- 
tacks of all 
enemies.” 
Begun 
about 1074, 
the church 
was ready 
for consecra- 
tion in 1092; 
the gth of 
May was 
fixed for the 
rite. Rufus 
summoned 
all the pre- 
lates and 
great lords 
of the realm 
to the cere- 
mony, which 
was to be of 
the grandest 
character. 
But it did 
not take 
place. Three 
days before 
the day 
fixed, the 
founder of 
the church 
breathed his 
last, to finda 
grave in the 
still unhal- 
lowed fane. 
Remigius’s church was after the Nor- 
man model, of which so many examples 
were then rising in every part of England. 
It was cruciform in plan, ending in a 
semicircular apse, with a central lantern, 
and prepared for the pair of western 
towers which so commonly formed part 
of a Norman design. The only visible 
remnant of this first cathedral is to be 
found in the central portion of the 
western facade. It° is characterised by 
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MR, WILLIAM LOGSDAIL, 


The well-known Lincoln painter. 


the stern.and severe plainness of the early 
Norman style. 

Remigius’s immediate successor, Robert 
Bloet, left no mark on the fabric of the 
cathedral. He inherited it finished and 
ready for consecration, and he may have 
thought that it wanted no more—though 
the western towers were as yet hardly 
begun—and that his wealth might be 
better bestowed on the essentials for 
divine service, and the enlargement of 
the cathedral staff. These he supplied 
with no niggardly hand. He doubled 
the number of canons and their endow- 
ments, and furnished the church with 
silken palls, embroidered copes, chalices, 
reliquaries, and—what we shall regard as 
the best provision of all—copies of the 
sacred Scriptures bound in gold and 
silver. 

With all this munificence Bloet’s 
character does not stand high. Whether 
the charge of sensual vices brought 
against him be true or not, he certainly 
was an easy-going man, a lover of state 
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and display. Henry of Huntingdon tells 
us how one day, when he was sitting by 
his side at table, the bishop burst into 
*tears at the contrast between the rich 
liveries his retinue of servants had once 
worn and the plainer garb to which the 
vexatious lawsuits and heavy fines im- 
posed by Henry I., had reduced them. 
His end was of startling suddenness. 
Riding to the chase in Woodstock Park, 
now the ducal domains of Blenheim, in 
January, 1123, by the side of the 
sovereign—Roger, the mighty Bishop of 
Salisbury, riding on the other side—Bishop 
Bloetsuddenly threw up his arms, and with 
the words, “O Lord King, I die,” fell for- 
wards stricken with apoplexy. He was 
buried in the Cathedral, his grave, 
according to popular belief, being haunted 
by foul spectres “‘ until it had been purified 
by masses and alms,” 

The collapse, in 1237, of the central 
tower, which had been built, as was often 
the case with these mid-towers, on pillars 
too slight to sustain the huge mass they 
had to bear, occurred under dramatic 
circumstances. Robert Grosseteste, the 
Suffolk peasant’s son, was just then 
beginning his vigorous episcopate, and 
one of his first acts was to put his own 
house—his cathedral chapter—in order. 
Much needed reforming there; but as 
usually happens when the need is the 
most pressing, the subjects of the pro- 
posed reformation offered the utmost 
resistance. They stood upon their rights ; 
they even resorted to forgery to maintain 
them. “No bishop had ever visited 
them ; no bishop ever should.” In the 
full heat of this struggle one of the canons 
having to preach in the nave, appealed 
to the people against hisbishop. “Such,” 
he cried, “ are the deeds of this man, that 
if we were to hold our peace the very 
stones would cry out.” The words were 
hardly out of the preacher’s mouth when 
down came the tower, crushing two or 
three innocent people in its fall, but not 
injuring the chief offenders, who did not 
fear to speak evil of dignities. Grosseteste, 
strong man as he was, disregarded the 
omen, prosecuted his visitation, purged 
the chapter of the slothful luxurious men 
who were a disgrace to it, and manifested 
equal care for the material fabric. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL AND EXCHEQUER GATE, 


From the painting by William Logsdail, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1905, 


His renowned “episcopate, which shed 
lustre on the whole English Church, saw 
the commencement of the great central 
tower, which is the chief glory of the 
cathedral, and may be styled one of the 
two or three most beautiful towers in 
Christendom. It originally had a tall 
leaden spire—the loftiest, it was said, in 


England—which was struck by lightning 
and fell, in the early days of the boy 
king, Edward VI. 

The most interesting portion of the 
interior of the Cathedral, both architec- 
turally and historically, is the choir of St. 
Hugh. Wecannot here narrate the career 
of this singularly “holy and humble 
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man of heart,” one of the most fear- 
less champions of right before the fierce 
Plantagenet kings, the constant friend 
of the poor, the outcast, and the oppressed, 
whose name occupies a place in the 
Anglican Calendar on November 17th, 
the day of his death in the last year of 
the twelfth century. 

Owing to the growing practice amongst 
English bishops of absenting themselves 
from England, coupled with the royal 
habit of confiscating the revenues of 
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vacant sees to defray the cost of the 
numerous wars in France and Ireland, 
the English Church suffered morally and 
financially. Only the monks seemed to 
prosper, and they were often elevated to 
the episcopacy, to the exclusion of the 
secular canons. One of the monks so 
elevated was Hugh, of Avalon. He had 
been an inmate of Bruno’s monas- 
tery in the Great Chartreuse, and was 
invited hither by Henry to be prior of 
the Carthusian monastery at Witham in 
Somersetshire, founded by the king as 
part of his penance for the death of 
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Becket. In 1186 Hugh was promoted to 
the bishopric of Lincoln, then including 
all the country between the Humber and 
the Thames, except the Eastern counties. 
The see had been vacant for seventeen 
years, during which time there had been 
no supervision of the clergy, no ordina- 
tions or confirmations, and no churches 
built, while those that were existing were 
allowed to fall into decay. By great 
administrative ability Hugh was able to 
thoroughly reorganise the diocese and 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


leave it a model see, with the prospect of 


a glorious cathedral. He was a stern 
disciplinarian and hated all unneces- 
sary pomp or circumstance. Eloquent, 
humorous, self-denying, 4 hater of super- 
stition, and a friend of the poor, he 
became a splendid «xample to the other 
prelates, who indeed needed such; for 
they had been promoted mainly on 
account of their secular services to the 
king rather than for their spiritual quali- 
ties. Noone could influence Henry II. 
so powerfully as the fearless Hugh of 
Lincoli. Not even to the king would he 





HIS LAST VESPERS 
From an early painting by William Logsdail 
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abate one jot of his love for right and 
justice, for once, when Henry wanted to 
prefer a courtier to a prebendal stall in 
Lincoln Cathedral, the bishop replied, 
“© king, the benefices of the church are 
for ecclesiastics, not for those who serve 
the palace’ ; and at another time, when 
the king asked why he had excommuni- 
cated a forester without the royal per- 
mission, the bishop gave answer, “ Truly, 
I did not think it necessary to communi- 
cate such small matters to thee, for, as 
they are right, I was sure you would 
immediately approve.” This frank and 
dauntless manner, and faith in the king’s 
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culous powers, he would indignantly bid 
them begone with the signs of their un- 
belief. When he accepted the See of 
Lincoln, he found his cathedral rent from 
base to summit by an earthquake which 
had occurred in the previous year. Its 
restoration was one of his first cares. In 
1192 the foundation was laid, and before 
his death, in 1200, the choir and eastern 
transept, and a portion of the western 
transept, were completed. As originally 
built it ended like Westminster Abbey in 
a polygonal apse, with a six-sided lady- 
chapel behind. But all beyond the 
eastern transept was removed half a 
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sense of right, made him Henry’s firmest 
friend ; and when Richard I. succeeded his 
father on the English throne,no man could 
stand so fearlessly and conscientiously 
before himas Hugh. The bishop resisted 
all encroachments upon the privilege of 
sanctuary, and was not unused to defend- 
ing his convictions against the received 
opinions of his day. For instance, he 
declared that chastity was not incom- 
patible with a marriageable priesthood, at 
a time when most men considered celibacy 
among the clergy indispensable to their 
morality. Again, when men brought 
to him relics of the saints, or showed him 
sane pretended evidence of their mira- 


century after Hugh’s death for the 
erection of the matchless Angel choir, 
built to form a fitting shrine for the 
remains of the sainted founder, to which 
they were ‘“translated”—such is the 
recognised ecclesiastical term—in 1281, in 
the presence of Edward IJ., his much loved 
Queen Eleanor, and their royal children, 
and a host of bishops and barons sum- 
moned from all parts to swell the 
pageant. 

Lincoln Cathedral has had its tragedy. 
St. Peter’s Chapel in the south transept 
was, in 1205, desecrated by the murder of 
the then sub-dean, William Bramfield, 
“a good and righteous man,” we are 
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told. As he was kneeling in prayer at 
the altar he was slain, for what cause we 
do not know, by one of the vicars of the 
church, who was speedily “ torn to pieces ” 
by the sub-dean’s attendants, and his 
mangled body dragged through the streets 
and hung on the town gallows on 
Canwick Hill. 

Lincoln Cathedral claims the admira- 
tion of every visitor. In it the artist 


finds full scope for his pencil, and the 
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at the School of Art in the same city, 
and when he was only seventeen he sent 
a fanciful picture, entitled “ His Last 
Vespers,” to the Royal Academy, with 
three others, and, to the surprise and joy 
of his family, all four were hung. Our 
readers will recognise that the back- 
ground of “ His Last Vespers” is taken 
from the choir of Lincoln Cathedral. 
Mr. Logsdail’s subsequent pictures of the 
Riviera, Venice and London are all re- 
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architect traces with delight the various 
epochs of its establishment. But of the 
many artists who have pictured the 
cathedral, there is one who calls for 
special mention in connection with this 
article—Mr. William Logsdail. Born in 
the cathedral close, under the shadows 
- of the west front towers—he early learned 
to love and appreciate the grand old pile, 
in which his father held an official posi- 
tion. Educated at the Lincoln Grammar 
School, the young artist afterwards studied 


markable for anamazing power of realisa- 
tion, and for their vivid representation of 
open daylight, of light streaming from 
every side, and casting no shadows. The 
artist now lives in West Kensington, and 
is one of the few living artists who is 
represented in the National Gallery of 
British Art, where his famous picture, 
“St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,” will be 
found to be a faithful transcript from 
the streets of London. 

The present Bishop of Lincoln, the 
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Right Reverend Edward King, D.D., 
was appointed to the See in 1885, and at 
once made himself popular by taking up 
his residence at the Old Palace. The 
present bishop is the first since the Refor- 
mation who has lived where, as a rule, all 
bishops ought to live, in their cathedral 
city, and close to their cathedral church. 
Born in 1829, the son of the late Arch- 
deacon King, of Rochester, he was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
ordained in 1854. He was appointed 
Principal of Cuddesdon College, 1863-73, 
and Canon of Christ Church and Regius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford, 
1873-85. Among the most noted of the 


works from his pen, is “‘ Meditations on 
the Seven Last Words.” 

The shameless robbery of the See by 
the greedy statesmen who exercised 
authority in the name of the boy-king 
Edward VI., compelled the bishops of 
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Lincoln to forsake the Old Palace for a 
more modest home. So the place was 
deserted—the palace which had been the 
episcopal residence since the beginning 
of the twelfth century. There had been 
the home of Hugh and of Grosseteste ; 
of Alnwick, the counsellor of Henry VI. 
in his royal foundation of Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge; of Smith, 
the founder of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
In that palace Henry VII. spent his first 
Easter after his accession to the throne, 
and “full like a Cristen prynce,” with 
his own noble hands “humbly and 
cristenly for Crystes love,” washed the 
feet of twenty-nine poor men in the 
Great Hall; and there, too, Henry VIII. 
and his fifth queen—the loose-living 
Katherine Howard—had been received, on 
their way into Yorkshire, by Bishop 
Longland, the bitter persecutor of the 
early ‘‘ Gospellers.” 


SOUTH-WEST. 


From a water-colour by Horace van Ruith, 
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The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, The long-ribbed aisles are burnt and shrunk, 
Grey moss has clad the altar stone, The holy shrine’s to ruin sunk, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, Departed is the pious monk, 

The bell has ceased to toll. God's blessing on his soul! 





6é H! Here comes Mr. Ogilvie; 
perhaps he can enlighten us on 
the subject. He isan American, 
so he ought to know. Mr. Ogilvie!” 

The speaker, a little plump woman 
with fluffy fair hair and a somewhat 
brilliant complexion, waved her fan in 
signal to the young man who had just 
sauntered into the garden of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. 

Mr. Ogilvie responded by raising his 
hat, and then; slowly approaching the 
three ladies seated under the big Chinese 
umbrella, he bowed low, as he said with 
exaggerated politeness, “ Ladies, at your 
service !” ‘ 

“Mr. Ogilvie, the Baroness is simply 
dying to hear about this Lady Yeovil, 
and as you’re an American, I say you can 
tell us all about her.” 

There was silence for a few seconds, 
while Mr. Ogilvie’s boyish-looking 
countenance assumed an expression of 
dignified reserve which was singularly 
ill-suited to its usual debonaive and 
cherulic appearance. 

“Give us of your news, I beseech you, 
dear Mr. Ogilvie. As Madame Schmit 
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says, I die to know of this Lady Yeovil 
who arrives to-day.” 

‘“T grieve to say, Baroness, that I shall 
be unable to satisfy your curiosity, for 
[ have not at present the pleasure of 
Lady Yeovil’s acquaintance,” Mr. Ogilvie 
answered, with the air of knowing a 
great deal more than he intended to 
reveal, 

“But, Mr. Ogilvie, surely,” broke in 
Mrs. Smith in  disappvinted tones, 


“surely you told me that you used to 


play blind-man’s-buff and hide-and-seek 
together when you were children, and 
lived close to each other?” 

“When we were children, yes; but 
Lady Yeovil was not Lady Yeovil in 
those days, my dear Mrs. Smith; she was 
only little Mary Fairfax, and a very nice 
little girl she was, too.” 

“But it isn’t really true, is it, Mr. 
Ogilvie, that her father was a pork 
butcher in New York, and that she used 
to help him in the shop selling sausages 
and horrid things of that sort ?” inquired 
a thin-faced spinster who shared a garden 
bench with Mrs. Smith and the lady 
whom they called the Baroness. 

A gleam of mirth flashed into the dark 
eyes of the latter, and with a low ripple 
of laughter, which disclosed a row of 
shining white teeth, she said: “Not 
always horrid things, Mecs Jonson; very 
good, I assure you. I like very much 
your sausages.” She stumbled over the 
last word with her funny foreign pro- 
nunciation, and they all joined in a 
laugh. 


Mr. Ogilvie drew a cigarette from his 
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case, and while he lighted it said with 
solemn importance, “ Lady Yeovil is the 
only daughter of Colonel Peter Augustus 
Fairfax, a distinguished and influential 
citizen of New York, and a man of good 
family and large fortune. Mrs. Fairfax 
was an Englishwoman related to the 
Yeovil family, and when Lord Yeovil 
visited New York some ten years ago he 
fell in love with his beautiful cousin 
Mary, and married her forthwith. There 
you have the whole family history and 
Yeovil romance’ woven into one.” 

“But was there not someone else?” 
Mrs. Smith suggested. “Some poor 
relation who was devoted to her, and 
whom she jilted for the Marquis? One 
hears all sorts of gossip, and I forget 
exactly what this was ; but I believe the 
young man lives with them now, and is 
his lordship’s secretary—it seems rather 
strange, doesn’t it?” : 

The Baroness laughed again, with 
slightly malicious irony. 

“T don’t believe a word of it!” Mr. 
Ogilvie replied, with honest indignation. 
“Not a word of it! She wasa thoroughly 


nice girl,and a good girl, too; not at all 
the sort to marry a man she didn’t care 


for, even if he were a marquis. There 
used to be a boy at their house, I 
remember, a Sydney Fairfax; more or 
less of a young prig he was, whom she 
treated like a younger brother, and 
snubbed accordingly; she never cared 
a shake of the finger for him, I'll 
bet. I should like to see her again; 
pretty girl she was—very pretty—don’t 
suppose she’d remember me now—not 
likely. Itis a long time ago; but all the 
same I’ve a good mind to go and pay 
my respects, just for the sake of the old 
days.” 

“ Oh, do go, Mr. Ogilvie! do go and 
see her, and then you can come and tell 
us all about her, and what she’s like, 
and whether she is stuck up and grand, or 
as nice and pretty as she was when you 
knew her.” 

“Perhaps she will not wish to be 
reminded of those days. When people 
become great, they do not like always 
to have it recalled that they were once 
leetle,” the Baroness remarked, as she 
rose with languid grace from her seat, 
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and drew a lace scarf over her head; 
then, turning her handsome eyes on Mr. 
Ogilvie’s face for a moment, she said, 
with a subtle smile : “ Rut she could not 
fail to have a pleasant recollection of so 
agreeable a friead; she will receive you 
kindly, doubtless, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

He rose and bowed low at the compli- 
ment, and then stood watching her tall 
slender figure cross the broad patch of 
sunlight until she disappeared into the 
shadow of the archway beyond. 

“Handsome woman!” he ejaculated, 
as he resume‘ his seat beside Mrs. Smith, 
“Wonder who she was?” 

“ Yes, | wonder; I thought she spoke 
somewhat feelingly on the subject of 
not being reminded of ‘former days,’”’ 
Miss Jonson remarked. 

“It doesn’t matter who she was. She 
is a baroness now, very well dressed and 
agreeable, and a pleasant woman to talk 
to in the hotel. We needn't know her 
anywhere else, if we don’t want to.” 

“‘ You are a true philosopher, | perceive, 
Mrs. Smith. ‘Sufficient unto the day,’ 
etc.,” said Mr. Ogilvie. ‘ Well, to-morrow 
I shall leave my card at the ‘ Russie’ for 
her ladyship, and we shall see whether 
her memory is as good as mine.” 

Twenty-four hours later Mr. Ogilvie 
again sauntered into the hotel garden, 
and again made his way towards the 
seat under the Chinese umbrella. But 
this time only one person was there. The 
Baroness dropped the paper she was 
reading, and smiled up into his flushed 
face as he sat down beside her. Her 
quick eyes read thereon the signs of 
some pleasurable excitement, and she 
asked at once with interest, ‘“‘ You have 
made your call on Milady?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a smile of 
satisfaction. “Yes, I have just come 
from the ‘Russie,’ where I spent more 
than an hour talking with her. She was 
charming, perfectly charming, and ex- 
tremely interested in hearing all the 
news | could give her of my old home, 
and the people she knew there when a 
child.” 

“She has not forgotten, then ?” 

“ Forgotten? No, indeed! She remem- 
bered even more than I did. How we 
laughed talking over some of the scrapes 
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we got into together!” Evidently the 
reminiscence was an amusing one, for he 
laughed softly to himself again as he 
spoke of it. : 

The Baroness watched his open in- 
genuous face with keen eyes; then asked 
quietly, “ And is she as beautiful as they 
say?” 

“ More fascinating and attractive than 
strictly beautiful,” he answered, with the 
air of aconnoisseur ; “ but very graceful ; 
a tall, slender figure, very like your own, 
Madame, as she entered the room in her 
black dress. Just for the moment I was 
struck by a curious likeness to yourself, 
only that you, Baroness, are dark, and 
Lady Yeovil isa fair woman.” 

“T have been told that there is a 
resemblance,” she answered, musing ; “I 
was once mistaken for her in Paris; a 
lady followed me in a shop and called 
me by her name. That is perhaps why 
I am curious to see her, and no doubt I 
soon shall do so here.” 

“She told me that she is here to take 
the waters for her health, and intends to 
be very quiet, as she is still in mourning 
forher mother, who died some months 


ago. Lord Yeovil is to join her here in 
a week. She asked me to go again and 
see her.” 


“Ttold you!” the Baroness said, as 
she leant towards him. “She could not 
forget; you have the gift of making a 
deep impression.” 

“Ah, you flatter me, Baroness! But I 
must confess her reception of me wasa 
gratifying one. I said to her, ‘ You will 
not remember me, Lady Yeovil ; I used 
to know you long ago when you lived at 
the “Hut.”’ ‘ The dear old “Hut” ?’ she 
interrupted ; ‘ why, of course, I remember 
you, you are Tony Ogilvie—Tony, the 
boy who carried me all the way over the 
hill when I sprained my ankle. How 
heavy I must have been!’ And then she 
made me stay to tea and wanted to hear 
everything about me; was it not nice of 
her?” 

“It iseasy for a great lady to be nice 
and charming ; she has only to be quite 
simple and unaffected. Ah, well! I 


suppose we shall see nothing of you now, 
you will be always at the ‘ Russie.’” 
And though Mr. Ogilvie disclaimed any 
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such intention, it was evident that the 
suggestion was a pleasant one. 

A week passed quickly away, and dur- 
ing that time the acquaintance renewed 
between himself and Lady Yeovil estab- 
lished itself on a certain footing of 
intimacy. Nevertheless, it was with 
some surprise he received one day, late, 
the following epistle :— 

“ My DEAR FRIEND,—I am ina dilemma, 
and youcan help me, if you will. Ihave 
no diffidence in claiming your assistance, 
for I feel sure that you will not fail me. 
I wish to confide to your care something 
which is very precious to me, and which 
I cannot at present keep myself with 
safety. If you will undertake this charge, 
come here to-night at ten o’clock, and 
stand beneath the third window on the 
ground floor. It is on the left of the 
entrance, and looks out on the street, so 
your presence there will attract no 
attention. I will hand to you from the 
window a packet, which I beg you to 
take at once to your own room in the 
‘Angleterre.’ It will be addressed to 
M. Delmont, and I want you to convey it 
to Surmaine Station before seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and hand it to the 
person wearing a blue ribbon in his 
button-hole, whom you will see standing 
by the bureau. 

“If you will do me this great favour 
you will place me under a lasting obliga- 
tion for which I shall be eternally grate- 
ful.—yYour old friend, Mary. 

“P.S.—I trust to your honour to keep 
this matter an absolute secret.” 

“No Ogilvie ever refused to help a 
woman in distress,” Tony said to him- 
self. “1 wonder what it all means? At 
all events I shall be there.” 

It flattered his self-esteem and self- 
importance to have been thus chosen by 
this beautiful and exclusive woman of 
the world as her trusted confidant. 
True, she demanded his assistance, with- 
out entirely revealing to him the exact 
nature of the service he was to render 
her. The affair was sufficiently mys- 
terious and unusual to arouse in hima 
strong feeling of curiosity, mixed with a 
natural craving for adventure. 

A few minutes before ten o’clock that 
night Tony Ogilvie emerged from the 
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gateway of ,the 
“Angleterre” and 
crossed the road to- 
wards its rival, the 
Hotel de Russie, with 
the casual air of a 
stroller. The win- 
dows on the ground- 
floor looking on the 
street were mostly 
dark and shuttered ; 
but the one indicated 
by Lady Yeovil, and 
beneath which his 
footsteps were 
directed, stood 
slightly open, and a 
white curtain moved 
to and fro in the 
night air. There 
appeared to be no 
light in the room, 
and as Tony strained 
his eyes to catch sight 
of anyone within, the 
curtain was put aside 
by a white hand, 
and behind, in the 
shadow, a woman's 
slim figure leant 
down towards him. 
He eagerly took a 
step nearer to her. 

“Hush!” she said, 
placing a finger to 
her lips. Her head 
was enveloped in a 
filmy wrapper, but by 
the dim light shed 
from the distant street lamp he saw the 
flash of jewels on her hand, and could 
discern the outline of Lady Yeovil’s 
small head and graceful figure. She 
handed an oblong parcel to him through 
the window, murmuring low in a 
whisper, “ My kind, true friend!” 

As he took the packet, which was 
larger and heavier than he expected, he 
managed to clasp the slender white 
. fingers in his own for a moment, then 
they were withdrawn hurriedly. “Go 
quickly!” she whispered ; and, drawing 
back, closed the window. ; 

When Mr. Ogilvie entered the salle-a- 
manger for the mid-day déjeuner next 
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She handed an oblong parcel to him. 


morning, Mrs. Smith shook a reproving 
finger at him, saying, “ Where have you 


been all the morning, bad man? You 
are dreadfully late!” 

He murmured something about “ busi- 
ness,” and devoted himself at once to 
studying the menu. 

“We have been wanting you terribly 
this morning, Mr. Ogilvie, to find out the 
truth about the robbery at the ‘ Russie,’” 
Mrs. Smith continued eagerly; “ there 
are all sorts of reports. They say Lady 
Yeovil has had all her jewellery stolen— 
worth thousands! ” 

“Gustave tells me that it was Lord 
Yeovil’s room which was entered and 


c 
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ransacked last night. He had only arrived 
the day before from England. Was it 
not so, Gustave ?’’ Miss Jonson asked of 
the waiter, over her shoulder, who replied 
solemnly :— 

“Yes, mam’zelle, zat is so. 
for the ‘ Russie ’—very bad.” 

“You seem quite startled by the 
intelligence,” the Baroness murmured in 
Mr. Ogilvie’s ear. “Is it the first you 
have heard of your friend’s loss? It 
appears to affect you greatly!” 

Poor Tony murmured something inarti- 
culate in reply. He felt a shudder pass 
over him as though a cold-shower bath 
had suddenly descended on his head, and 
a strong desire seized him to fly from the 
room and hide himself from the keen eyes 
of the Baroness. An instinct of prudence, 
however, bade him keep perfectly still 
and appear if possible quite unconcerned 
and at his ease. A horrible foreboding 
of some unknown impending trouble 
made him grow cold as ice; he was con- 
scious that the colour had left his face, 
and distinctly afraid that every morsel he 
swallowed would stick in his throat. 

At last the ordeal came toanend; the 


It is bad 


meal was finished, and he could escape 
to his own room and try to think matters 
over, and unravel the mystery which 
seemed to be weaving its coils around 
him. But he was not left for long in 


solitude. There was a tap at the door, 
and the manager entered, followed by the 
Commissary of Police. 

Tony stood and faced them manfully, 
demanding calmly the reason of their 
intrusion. The explanation was quickly 
given. During the previous night Lord 
Yeovil had been robbed of a box of 
important dispatches, and at an unusually 
early hour that morning Mr. Ogilvie had 
been observed by the hall-porter at the 
“ Angleterre” to leave that hotel carrying 
a parcel corresponding to the missing box. 
He was known to have made his way to 
Surmaine Station, where he handed his 
burden to a man who awaited him there. 
No doubt Mr. Ogilvie could at once 
give a satisfactory account of these 
proceedings. 

But Mr. Ogilvie would give no account 
of any of his actions ; he maintained an 
obstinate silence, and within a very short 
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time he foundjhimself placed under arrest, 
and hurried off to the police station. 

He was sitting in a square white- 
washed, bare little room, silently bemoan- 
his fate, and, in particular, cursing the 
evil star which had led him to cross 
Lady Yeovil’s path, when the door was 
opened and Lady Yeovil herself entered, 
more charming than ever with that 
deprecatory and anxious expression in 
her lovely eyes. 

“T know it is all a horrid mistake, and 
I am so sorry for you. I can’t tell you 
how sorry, Mr. Ogilvie!” she said, sympa- 
thetically. “I gained permission to come 
and see you in the hope that I might be 
able to persuade you to explain. Of 
course, I know it’s dreadfully humiliating 
to have to give me an explanation, and 
most absurd, but you are not in your own 
country, and here they are so autocratic. 
It is really best a 

Tony stared at her in amazement, and 
as she continued to urge upon him the 
necessity of plain speaking, he blurted 
out, “I don’t understand, Lady Yeovil ; 
you surely would not wish me to tell the 
truth! Iam only obeying the commands 
you yourself have laid upon me.” 

Then it was Lady Yeovil’s turn to look 
surprised ; and when he muttered some- 
thing about her letter, she exclaimed, 
“What letter?” 

“‘] destroyed it at once, of course,” he 
said; “and not wild horses should tear 
from me your secret.” 

It was some time before they could 
arrive at any clear understanding; but 
at last he grasped the fact that Lady 
Yeovil denied having written him a 
letter, and having handed him a parcel 
from a window of the “ Russie.” 

“ But—but—Lady Yeovil,” stammered 
poor Tony, “| saw you, you know. 
Well, I mean | thought I saw you; and 
I—I—” (Tony blushed at the thought) 
“TI touched your hand, and I am afraid 
I—I pressed er 

He was interrupted by the smile that 
came to her ladyship’s lips. “ Be re- 
assured, Mr. Ogilvie, that it was not my 
hand you pressed, at all events. But 
perhaps that attentidn may help us to 
discover the real culprit. In fact,” she 
concluded, “both my husband and I 
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were absent from theYhotel until a late 
hour last evening. Now, I will send 
Lord Yeovil to you at once. We areall 
the victims of some clever conspiracy, a 
political conspiracy, I should say, since 
nothing was disturbed except: my hus- 
band’s despatch - box, and you and he 
must try to solve the mystery.” 

Tony’s emotions, as he sat waiting for 
Lord Ogil- 
vie, were 
very mixed 
and very dis- 
quieting. He 
was indubit- 
ably the 
innocent 
victim of a 
plot — but 
whose? Was 
Lady Yeovil 
at the bot- 
tom of it? 
Had she 
really plan- 
ned this ab- 
straction fof 
the des- 
patch - box, 
trusting to 
the means 
she had em- 
ployed _re- 
maining un- 
discovered ? 
Or were they 
all, as she 
suggested, 
with such 
apparent 
candour, in 
the toils of 
some wider 
conspiracy? And, if so, who wrote that 
letter to him? Whose was the figure he 
saw behind the curtains—whose the 
hand he had so assuringly pressed ? 

As he pondered, a light broke upon him. 
He had not seen the face of the woman 
who handed him the parcel—but that 
figure! Whoelse among the people he had 
met here so closely resembled in figure and 
bearing the lady whose confidence he had 
supposed himself to be enjoying? The 
Baroness! Could it be possible ! 


Lady Yeovil herself entered. a 
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Lord Yeovil entered, suave, polite, but 
very direct, and very much in earnest. 
He cross-examined Tony with the skill 
of an experienced barrister, and, as Tony 
had nothing to hide, the name of the 
long 


Baroness Griinstein 
unmentioned. 
“Describe her,” denanded his lord- 
ship, and when Tony had concluded his 
accoumi, a 
messenger 
was sent to 
the Hotel 
d’Angleterre 
to make in- 
quiries as to 
the lady's 
movements. 
In afew mo- 
ments he re- 
turned. The 
Baroness 
Griinstein 
had left that 
morning, her 
destination 
Berlin ! 
A couple 
of days later 
the post 
brought a 
somewhat 
bulky parcel 
to Lord 
Yeovil. It 
was his des- 
patch - box ! 
The papers 
it had con- 
tained were 
intact, but 
scented 

sheet of 
notepaper lay on top of them, which 
read as follows :— 

“My lord, I return your despatches, 
for the loan of which I am obliged. 
Please see that Mr. Ogilvie is restored 
to liberty, as the poor man is quite 
innocent of any intent to annoy your 
lordship. Iam afraid he was beguiled 
by a_ too-confiding nature, and a 
certain resemblance between Lady Yeovil 
and ‘ 

“THe WRITER.” 

c—2 


was not 





HE Bar is at this moment the most 
overstocked profession in England. 

The Law List comprises 242 pages 

of counsel entitled to practise at the 
English Bar, and each page contains, 
on an average, rather more than thirty 
names, thus yielding a grand total of 
about 7,200 practitioners for England 
and those British possessions where 


English counsel have a right of audience. 
This total does not include the members 
of the Scotch Bar or of the Irish Bar or 


of the Bar of the Isle of Man. Most of 
our colonies—all, in fact, where there is 
any business to be done—have, with the 
exception of India, a Bar of their own. 
Any young man who thinks of being 
called with a view of making a fortune 
in the colonies will make a_ great 
mistake. The Colonial Bar, even where 
it is open to English advocates, is almost 
entirely recruited by young men of local 
reputation. Perhaps there may be a few 
exceptions, such as Shanghai, but they 
are not worth taking into account. From 
this immense roll, however, considerable 
deductions must be made. The Law 
List of course attempts no such classifica- 
tion. A number of barristers have retired 
or have never practised at all. A number 
of others hold Government appointments. 
I have taken three pages of this terrible 
record at hap-hazard, and I find that out 
of a total of ninety-two names, thirty- 
nine hold themselves out as actually 
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BY A BARRISTER AT LAW 
(OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE.) 


having chambers and practising in 
London. Twenty-six more hold them- 
selves out as practising in England but 
not in London. The remainder we need 
not classify. Several of them do not 
practise at all. One old gentleman was 
called in the June of 1828. Another is 
a peer. Several are at the Indian or 
Colonial Bar, and four hold Government 
appointments as a Colonial Governor, a 
Colonial Judge, an Indian Government 
Advocate, and a Colonial Secretary 
respectively. But the broad fact remains 
that there are still out of this number 
thirty-nine who have chambers in 
London ; their circuits are set out and the 
courts in which they practise, and other- 
wise the patronage of solicitors is invited. 
Taking, then, these three pages as giving 
a fair average of the Law List, we find 
that there are in London at this moment 
over 3,000 barristers who are practising, 
or making an attempt to practise, in the 
London courts, who still have chambers 
and a clerk, and who are desperately 
clinging on. . 

Now a man has only got to take up the 
Times and to look at the list of law 
notices, and he will soon be able to 
judge for himself how much business 
there is to be divided among 3,000 
men. Taking the daily paper of 
the day upon which these lines are 
written, I find the following courts to be 
sitting: The Privy Council, two Courts 
of Appeal, four Courts of Chancery, five 
Courts of King’s Bench, one Court of 
Probate and Divorce, one of Admiralty, 
the Wreck Commissioner’s Court, the 
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Bankruptcy Court; and that is all, 
unless we are to reckon the Old Bailey, 
the Middlesex and Surrey Sessions, and 
the county courts and police courts, 
where barristers have but little to do. 
Here is the field of practice in which 
three thousand gentlemen are to earn, or 
are expected to earn, a professional 
income. 

One is astonished at first that so many 
men should be called to the Bar with a 
prospect so hopeless before them. Let 
us suppose that two millions and a half 
of money is annually and honestly paid 
to counsel in London for their fees. The 
supposition is ridiculous, especially when 
one considers how small the fees of young 
counsel are, and how very often solicitors 
forget to pay them. For my own part, I 
believe that half this amount—a million 
and a quarter of money—would be in 
excess, and very considerably in excess, 
of the fees actually paid. But if we take 
the larger estimate, it gives to every 
counsel, from the Attorney-General and 
the recognised chief of Parliamentary 
Committees down to the most timid 
aspirant at the Middlesex Sessions, an 


average income of a little over £800 a 


year. This, it must be remembered, is 
gross income, from which have to be 
deducted chamber expenses, purchase of 
law books, and various other items that 
give greater or lesser friction. But then 
as against this, it must be remembered 
that the leaders of the Bar make very 
large incomes. I doubt if at this moment 
there is any man who is making more 
than £20,000 a year. It is within my 
knowledge that the late Mr. Benjamin 
considered it a very good average year 
when he had cleared £15,000. But there 
are men at present, without mentioning 
names, who certainly make more than 
did Mr. Benjamin, who was not greedy 
over fees and would not take cases to 
which he could not attend. Other men 
are not so scrupulous; and I| daresay 
there may be five-and-twenty counsel 
who are clearing from {£10,000 to 
£20,000 a year. There are at least 
twice as many who will be making 
from £2,000 to £10,000. If incomes of 
this kind were not to be made few men 
of talent would go to the Bar at all, 
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But a little moderate calculation will 
show that these seventy-five prosperous 
gentlemen earn nearly £700,000 a year, 
to be deducted from the averages of their 
struggling brethren. 

These are dry figures, and I will try to 
be a little more concrete. Practically, 
the greater men at the Bar make con- 
siderable incomes for which they work 
very hard. The smaller men for year 
after year practically make nothing at 
all, and are often absolutely out of 
pocket. Some of them have private 
means. Others are subsidised from home. 
Others make a little money by journalism, 
or reporting, or private tuition. They 
bear their sufferings as bravely as did the 
Spartan youth who was hiding the stolen 
fox. But they suffer terribly. A man 
who goes to the Bar without interest and 
without connection, and who, although 
well educated, is yet not brilliant—the 
ordinary kind of man who has been to a 
public school and taken a creditable 
degree—may consider himself lucky if 
by the time he is from thirty-five to forty, 
and ought to be thinking of sending his 
children to school and placing them out 
in life, he can count on a steady £500 a 
year from a few small and regularly- 
paying clients. Now there is hardly any 
calling he could have adopted in which 
he would not have done better. For, in 
the first place, the competition at the 
Bar is cut-throat in its character. In the 
next place, a barrister cannot take a 
partner; so that he is obliged to attend 
personally to his work without inter- 
mission. A sickness of six months will 
throw him back four or five years. He 
must be always on the spot, always fresh, 
always up to the mark. If a physician 
or a dentist or a solicitor wants a rest, 
he can find a friend who will watch his 
business for him while he is away, and 
who, when he returns will not have 
poached upon it. At the Bar, I am 
sorry to say, the competition is so keen 
that many barristers, if compelled to 
“hand over” a brief, are careful to give 
it to a man who is not ever likely to 
prove their rival. 

Why then do so many men embrace a 
profession, which, when they have reached 
the prime of life, is hardly likely to yield 
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them more than a precarious and utterly 

insecure income of less than thirty shillings 

a day in the gross? I shall attempt to 

answer this question presently. 


II. 


HY do so many young fellows go 
to the Bar when the outlook is 
apparently so hopeless? A dis- 

creet few go because they have definite 
prospects. The larger number go because 
they drift there, not knowing what to do 
with themselves otherwise. A lad is 
clever at school; he gets a scholarship 
at Oxford or Cambridge. He takes 
creditable honours; but he just misses 
his Fellowship. He is too late in life 
for the army, or for any calling, such as 
that of a doctor or an engineer, which 
requires special knowledge and training. 
He is too conscientious to take orders, 
and too independent and too averse to 
routine and discipline to take an assistant 
mastership at a public school. So he 
goes to the Bar, meaning to become a 
judge if possible. At the Bar he finds 
himself in company with numbers of men 
wasting the best years of their life, the 
dismal roll being increased every call- 
day. 

Of men who succeed at the Bar there 
are broadly two classes—those who get 
on through private influence, and those 
who owe their success to ability and 
industry coupled with good fortune. If 
your fathey is a partner in a large firm 
of solicitors, or if (which is just as good) 
he can influence solicitors ; if he isa rail- 
way director, or a great contractor or mer- 
chant, business will come to you almost 
as a matter of course; and, even if the 
bones are small at first, there will be 
plenty of good meat about them. You 
have the inestimable advantage of start- 
ing with a connection ; and a connection 
at the Bar iseverything. At this moment 
the junior Bar is crowded with young 
men who are the sons of peers, parlia- 
mentary agents, solicitors, engineers, and 
men in great mercantile businesses. 
They have been called because their 
private influence makes business a cer- 
tainty for them—not always because they 
have any special love of law or particular 
forensic aptitude. Mr.Smithson, of Sussex 
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Court, has been only ten years at the Bar, 
and has a great practice in the Admiralty 
Court and in heavy mercantile cases that 
take him up to the House of Lords and 
bring in large fees. His father isa partner 
in the firm of Harris, Smithson, Cooper and 
Smithson, of Leadenhall Street. His uncle 
is partner in a bank, whose solicitors go 
out of their way to make business for 
him. His father-in-law is a railway 
contractor who spends a large sum 
every year in litigation, looking on it as 
a sort of incidental expense in all large 
undertakings. So Smithson is getting 
on. He is a dull man, but he may one 
day be a judge. 

Another kind of man has luck. He 
reads for two years as a pupil in the 
chambers of Mr. Thresher, who has more 
business than he can manage. Our hero 
goes in heart and soul for his work. He 
makes himself ‘indispensable to Mr. 
Thresher. He hunts up his cases; does 
all the hard work of his opinions ; and 
is, of course, very much surprised when it 
is suggested that he should have his name 
painted upon the door under Mr. Thresher’s 
own. The ripeness of time arrives, and 
Mr. Thresher becomes Thresher, K.C. 
Then solicitors who retain him get to 
understand that Mr. Thresher likes to 
have our young friend with him as a 
junior. And so the fortune of our young 
friend is made; and when Thresher, K.C. 
becomes Mr. Justice Thresher his business 
passes to his successor as simply and 
easily as if he had sold the goodwill of 
it. Lord Campbell got on in this way 
by first reading with Tidd, and then 
“ devilling ” for him. 

These are really the only two roads to 
success at the Bar. The one is broad and 
easy. The dullest men can walk in it, 
and often do. The other requires the 
difficult combination of good fortune with 
the ability necessary to grasp it. The 
third kind of man, who just manages to 
live at the Bar, and whose highest ambi- 
tion is to become a master, or perhaps a 
county court judge, has for many years 
to eat bread without butter. He plods 
along ; he never misses sessions or circuit; 
he will spend a day in the library of his 
Inn over an opinion which brings him in 
a guinea. His chambers are open at 
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half-past nine in the morning. He dines 
at a chop-house or in Hall, returns to his 
chambers and does not leave them till 
eight. He stops up all through the Long 
Vacation; he does hack-work for the 
legal publishers, and articles for the law 
magazines. He is always ready to go to 
the county court for a guinea, if the case 
—as solicitors put it— will “not bear 
more,” and he feels secured for life when 
he is made a revis:ng barrister. 

A vast number of very foolish epigrams 
have been made about success at the Bar. 
One of these is, that the first essential is 
good animal spirits, and that if you add 
a little law it will not materially hamper 
you. Well, the late Lord Justice Mellish 
succeeded at the Bar; so did Mr. Justice 
Hawkins; so did Mr. Justice Manisty ; 
so did the late Sergeant Wilkins. Then 
we are told that law is a stern mistress, 
and unforgiving, and that those who woo 
her must court her without intermission 
by night and by day. And yet Sir 
Alexander Cockburn has not so long 
passed away, and Mr. Justice Maule is 
not entirely forgotten. Campbell used 
to say that there were four roads to 


success at the Bar—quarter sessions, 


special pleading, hugging attorneys, 
and miracle. In three of these four roads 
his lordship knew his way uncommonly 
well. Somewhere in “ Coningsby” Sidonia 
says that every man who goes to the Bar 
has his chance sooner or later. This is 
a mistake. The fact is that the work of 
a junior at the Bar is, as a rule, so easy 
that a good man has no chance of show- 
ing the stuff that isin him. Dull, slow, 
respectable Smithson can draw pleadings 
and go through all the other routine as 
easily as if he were brilliant and had 
energies which he had devoted to his pro- 
fession. You cannot show your abilities 
at the Bar until you get your chance, and 
it is seldom that the chance comes. 


Quand licet Basilo flentem producere matrem ? 
Quis bend dicentem Basilum ferat.... 


* * * * 

. . vara in tenui facundia panno. 
Jevenal has told us all about the Roman 
Bar in his own time; and every word is 


applicable to the English Bar at the 
present day. 
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The fact is that the English Bar is in 
the hands of solicitors. We are, as Lord 
Westbury said, “ the most solicitor-ridden 
nation on the face of the earth.” To 
succeed at the Bar you must command 
solicitors, or come from them, or get at 
them, or get round them somehow. This 
is a hard saying to the young man who 
has just taken his first class, or otherwise 
covered himself with university distinc- 
tions. But it happens to be the truth. 


Ill. 


ET us take the crown and glory of 
things, and see how it feels when 
it is fitted on. 1 am not talking 

of the crown of all—the Chancellorship— 
but of an ordinary judgeship. Even in 
these there are degrees. It is pleasanter, 
more dignified, and more lucrative to sit 
in the Court of Appeal or to be a Lord 
Chief Justice than to be a mere judge; 
but the latter post is enough for any 
reasonable ambition. 

A judge has a pleasant time of it. It 
is a mistake to suppose that his work is 
very hard. His hours need not be longer 
than from ten to four or thereabouts, 
unless he chooses to make them so; and 
he has liberal holidays. Most of the 
work is the merest ABCtohim. He 
must feel like a Senior Classic who is 
taking the middle fifth in its Virgil. In 
fact, the work is dull because it is so very 
easy. The greater number of actions 
give no trouble at all, and any man with 
a sound head and sufficient strength of 
character ought to be able to try them 
after he has been at the Bar five or six 
years. Of course there are difficult and 
intricate cases—chancery cases in which 
several parties are concerned, and cases 
where the evidence is conflicting, or 
doubtful, or uncertain. But the bulk 
of litigation in its early stage puts 
no strain upon a judge; it is simply 
tedious. 

Arguments are another matter; but 
even here fortune is kind to the judges. 
To say that litigants are litigious is to 
say that there is a good deal of human 
nature in man. A very large number of 
cases that come on for argument are 
absolutely rotten. I was once in the 
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court of the late Sir George Jessel when 
one of the most able leaders at. the 
Common Law Bar was arguing a point 
which he knew to be untenable, but it 
was the only point he could possibly 
urge, and he felt bound to urge some- 
thing. “What ave you here for, Mr. 
Blank!” asked the Master of the Rolls 
in his most marked manner. “Thirty 
guineas and two, my lord, and cheap at 
the price.” Sir George laughed, and 
shook his head, and the learned gentleman 
sat down. A strong judge can do this. 
“My mind is made up on that point,” he 
will say to counsel ; or “ Can you really 
argue this?” or “We will hear you if 
you insist, but it is reallv useless.” Weak 
judges will allow any kind of argument 
at any length, and so waste a consider- 
able amount of public time. But if the 
argument really involves a new and diffi- 
cult point of law, how then? Even then 
the work is not hard. The arguments of 
counsel are a great assistance. It is a 


certainty that every case which bears on 
the case will be quoted. There is a 
peculiar Freemasonry (which, by the 
way, struck Berryer more than anything 


else he saw in England) between the 
Bench and the Bar. When counsel of 
position are arguing a difficult point 
the matter is thoroughly threshed out, 
and the judges, who have all the papers, 
are masters of everything. They have 
only to reserve judgment, to think the 
thing over, to form their opinions, and 
to deliver them at their leisure. This is 
the same kind of work as writing an 
opinion in chambers, and it is not really 
more difficult. It is the hardest work a 
judge has to do. 

It is almost certain that a man will 
never become a judge unless he has a 
natural aptitude for law. Your genial 
blustering advocate, your Serjeant Buz 
Fuz, very rarely finds his way to the 
Bench ; but if a man has the qualification 
I have mentioned, his work as a judge 
must be very pleasant to him. I might 
take many instances but will be content 
with one. Without having had the 
honour of Lord Bramwell’s acquaintance, 
I venture to assert that he never found 
his work give him any trouble, and 
always thoroughly enjoyed it. Most of 
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our judges are strong men, and their 
judgments, when properly reported, are 
masterpieces of clear-headed reasoning, 
abundantly illustrating the old saying 
that the perfection of law is the perfec- 
tion of common sense. Being free from 
all anxiety—for no servant of the State 
has so secure a position as a judge, who 
can only be removed from his office by a 
joint address from both Houses—with 
congenial work, with regular hours and 
regular holidays, a judge ought to live to 
a great age. Mostof themdoso. Several 
among them have intellectual pursuits 
other than the law, and enjoy ample 
time in which to gratify them. One of 
our judges was devoted to physical 
science, and was said to know even more 
of it than of law; another is a skilful 
painter, and has been hung on the line. 
Another is a considerable Greek and 
Latin scholar, and would probably edit 
classical books sooner than do anything 
else, if he thought that a judge might 
decorously do so. Another is an ardent 
essayist. Another is a learned and 
widely read musician and a skilful per- 
former on the violin. Another who has 
lately retired is understood to legislate 
unofficially for what is commonly called 
our greatest of national sports, and, if 
so, must have enough to do. I mention 
these instances in support of my assertion 
that if a man is fit to be a judge, he will 
find his work easy. 

The social advantages which a judge 
enjoys need hardly be pointed out. In- 
directly, and sometimes directly, he has 
a considerable amount of patronage at 
his disposal, or within the range of his 
recommendation. The only possible 
amari aliquid in his cup ought not to 
be there if he is a sensible man. It may 
occur to him that he ought to have been 
Lord Chancellor, or a Lord Justice, or a 
Master of the Rolls, instead of a puisne 
judge. The judge who vexes his soul 
on this ground would probably, if he 
found himself Chancellor, be disposed to 
be unhappy because he was not also 
Lord High Admiral and leader of the 
House of Commons. For any man the 
English Bench ought to realise Horace’s 
picture of the quieti ordines deorum. 
When you are on circuit you are invited 
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from time to time to dine with the 
judges ; and judges are the very best of 
company. Those who know them in 
private life will bear me out in that. A 
judge is, as a rule, an ideal of an English 
gentleman. He is highly educated and 
a thorough man of the world. He is 
courteous, an admirable talker, and pos- 
sessed of a great fund of anecdote. He 
has strong opinions, and rarely conceals 
them; and he almost always has that 
contagious kind of happiness which is 
the characteristic of a man who, being 
still in vigorous health, has secured 
everything in this world for which he 
cares. Can one wonder that such prizes 


should tempt to the Bar men who are 
still full of the over-confidence of youth ? 


lV. 

T is commonly believed that the work 

| of a barrister is very interesting. 
This is because the public forms its 
idea of what a barrister’s work is from 
listening to him when he is keenly 
arguing with a Bench of judges, or per- 
forming the time-honoured operation of 
raising roars of laughter or of not leav- 
ing a dry eye in the court. If you have 
the nerve to attend a hospital and to see 
a surgeon of eminence perform a brilliant 
operation in the theatre, you will pro- 
bably be fired with enthusiasm for the 
grandeur of the profession. But the 
treatment of ordinary cases is very dull 
work. And so it is with the law. The 
bulk of a barrister’s work is absolutely 
uninteresting, even from a professional 
point of view; and this is especially so 
for juniors, who are not entrusted with 
the management of important cases. 
Out of ten sets of papers that come into 
your chambers, there will be nine that 
involve no point of law worth considera- 
tion or capable of serious argument, and 
are devoid of all interest, except to the 
parties concerned. Builders’ actions, and 
actions on bonds, and ordinary actions 
for debt are generally of this kind. Your 
only consolation is that you get your 
fee. As for distinguishing himself, a 
young barrister rarely gets the chance, 
except in novels. The most he can do 
is to display a sound business capacity 
and power of grasping business trans- 
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actions in their details. Solicitors value 
this in a junior more than anything else. 
But for a long time after you are called 
the work will be terribly prosaic. 

As you get on a bit—if you do get 
on—things become pleasanter. In the 
first place, the smaller fry of solicitors 
with shady and troublesome little cases 
leave you and seek some other victim, 
as young and confiding as once you were. 
You get your fees paid, or nearly all of 
them. You get a better class of busi- 
ness. You begin to give up quarter 
sessions, and to drop county courts and 
other small work. And when jou are 
really well in the swim, the work is 
highly interesting. Opinions come that 
have to be carefully considered. The 
cases are heavy and want work. You 
are pitted against men who are your 
match, and sometimes more than your 
match. Your wits-are always on the 
stretch, and you are thankful when the 
Long Vacation comes round. This is 
about the most trying part of your pro- 
fessional career. You are past forty, 
nearly fifty perhaps. You are making a 
fairly good income, but not a remark- 
ably good one, and two difficulties are 
almost certain to trouble you. The first 
is whether you shall go into Parliament 
—which means whether you can afford 
todo so. And then comes another ques- 
tion, which is whether you shall accept 
some small preferment of £1,500 or £ 2,000 
a year, or whether you will hold on in 
the hope of becoming a judge of the 
High Court. The temptation to accept 
a certainty, and to live in peace for the 
remainder of your days, is very great; 
and if you are a sound lawyer and in 
good practice, you can make sure of 
some minor appointment; you practi- 
cally have only to ask for it. But there 
is great uncertainty about the judicial 
Bench. Sir Fitzroy Kelly had to wait 
for years because his party were out of 
power; and there are men now at the 
Bar who might with advantage be on 
the Bench, and one or two judges on 
the Bench who set you thinking of the 
proverbial flies in amber. I may per- 
haps sum up the chances by saying that 
a man of real ability has a slightly 
better chance at the Bar of being made 
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a judge than he would have had of 
being made a bishop if he had taken 
orders. 

It is when you are well past the prime 
of life that half success is most felt. 
Younger men are coming to the front, 
and your work gets more distasteful ; 
and yet there is nothing for you to do 
but to keep on, Here a doctor has an 
advantage—especially a doctor in the 
country. He can sell his practice and 
retire ; or he can take a junior partner to 
do the hard work; and his patients do 
not leave him or go to younger men. 
This is the case not in medicine alone, 
but more or less in all professions where 
you are brought into personal contract 
with your clients. A sort of quasi-friend- 
ship grows up and keeps the connection 
together. No such sentiment exists as 
between solicitors and barristers. Many 
barristers when they get beyond sixty 
begin to find their practice drop away ; 
and there is no sight more melancholy 
than that of a man who is past his work, 
or is believed to be past it, wandering 
from court to court and watching 


younger men busy with the briefs that 


once came to himself. He neglected to 
secure a small certainty at the proper 
time. Perhaps he has spent money in 
contested elections which he might 
better have saved. I know such instances. 
I am thinking now of a man who was 
called many years ago, and when he 
was forty had a very good practice, 
making about £4,000 a year, and some- 
times more. He was a sound lawyer of 
the old school, and his pleadings and 
opinions were excellent. He never took 
silk, as he had not the faculty of address- 
ing juries, and would have had to give 
up all his small and most paying work. 
But he could argue a case very well, and 
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the judges always treated him with the 
courtesy they show to men who do their 
work thoroughly. Somehow or other he 
never got anything. For year after year 
he missed a county court judgeship. He 
never got made a master—a post he 
would have filled admirably. Then 
came the Judicature Act which lost him 
most of his pleading. Little by little his 
business fell away; and just before he 
died his income was not a tenth of what 
it had been once. The brighter side of 
the question we all see and know. We 
can see the King’s Counsel who is in 
every case on his circuit, who has an 
immense business in London, who sits in 
Parliament, who has more work than he 
can manage, who can afford to slight 
the solicitors who formerly patronised 
him, who has saved much money, who 
may one day be Solicitor-General and 
who is known to have refused a judge- 
ship. Or we might, a few years ago, have 
gone into the chambers of Mr. Benjamin 
and have seen his memorable notice that 
he attended no courts except the House 
of Lords and the Privy Council, and 
only attended those for a special fee of a 
hundred guineas in addition to the usual 
fee on his brief. Mr. Benjamin could 
afford to do this. But such men as 
Benjamin, Lord Westbury, when Sir 
Richard Bethel; the late Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn, when he was Attorney- 
General; the late Mr. Austin, when he 
could affect the price of railway-stock 
by a speech in Committee and could 
saunter down Rotten Row observing 
that he was doing his duty impartially 
to all his clients, are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. I should think that 
more brilliant men have wasted their 
lives at the Bar than in any other 
profession or occupation whatever. 





“T OOK, Jack, the great mystery of the 
diamond pendant is solved atlast,”’ 
said Mrs. Sinclair, handing her hus- 

band a London paper just arrived by the 

mail. “See! inthat list of things stolen 
from 18, Belgrave Gardens, about the 

beginning of July, there is a Louis XVI. 


pendant, with large pink diamond in 


scroll. Isn’t it funny, after all these 
months ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “but now I shall 
have to write to the lawyers and explain 
matters, and that will not be quite so 
funny.” 

* * * * 

When, just three years before the date 
of the above conversation, Dolly’s engage- 
ment to Mr. Sinclair, of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, was announced, there was a 
chorus of amazement and dismay among 
her friends and relations. 

She belonged to a very rich set, the 
men whereof drove to business in very 
smart carriages in the morning, and 
helped materially to swell the revenues 
of such institutions as the Savoy Hotel 
and Willis’s Restaurant in the evening. 
The women spent more on dress in one 
year than many duchesses would in 
three, and looked on life without a 
lady’s maid and a saddle horse as quite 
impossible. 

Mr. Sinclair was a young civil servant, 
whose pay, as Dolly’s father plaintively 


put it, “ would not dress a family, let 
alone feed it;” but then Dolly’s father 
was hardly a judge of these matters, as 
the ladies of his family had a free hand 
in the matter of dress, and spent a very 
liberal amount. 

However, as Mrs. Gordon wisely re- 
marked, “the. Civil Service in India 
meant a great deal more than pounds, 
shillings and pence ; and some day Mr. 
Sinclair may be a K.C.M.G., and governor 
of a colony, so papa had better waive 
his objections, make up his mind to give 
Dolly a decent allowance and let her 
marry the man with whom she had 
fallen in love.” 

Accordingly, as Mrs. Gordon’s counsels 
always carried great weight in the family 
circle, the wedding was duly celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony, and the 
newly-married couple, after spending a 
week and a great deal of money in 
Paris, went on by a steamer of the 
Messageries Maritimes to Colombo, where 
Mr. Sinclair held the important, but not 
very highly-paid, office of assistant 
colonial secretary. 

Before they left the house, Mr. Gordon 
had a few words in private with the 
bridegroom. 

“Remember, my boy,” he said, “the 
wife has quite set her heart on present- 
ing Dolly at the first Drawing Room the 
year after next, so you must let her 
come home for the summer. I will see 
it through for you. In the meantime, 
here is something to spend in Paris,” and 
putting a cheque for a good round sum 
in his hand, he bade him good-bye, and 
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the happy pair drove off amid showers of 
rice and white satin slippers. 

Being a very happy-minded little 
woman, and thoroughly in love with 
her husband, Dolly found life in the East 
quite delightful, and as she was extremely 
pretty, and always perfectly dressed, she 
received a great deal of attention. 

Her husband, who adored her, grew 
prouder of her as time went on, and as 
Mr. Gordon's liberal allowance made 
life easy, they were as happy as two 
young people without any cares or 
anxieties could possibly be. 

Only one subject ever caused any 
discord between them, and that was 
Dolly’s jewellery. She had a great deal, 
many of her wedding presents having 
taken that form, and the most valuable 
of her possessions was a Louis XVI. 
pendant in diamonds, with one very 
large pink diamond set in the scroll 
work that framed, as it were, a trellis- 
work of small brilliants. 

It had belonged to Marie Antoinette, 
and had been bought by one of Dolly’s 
uncles at the sale, in Paris, of the effects 
of a royal personage. 

When she married, her own maid had 
begged to be allowed to remain with 
her, and she was a very clever woman, 
who took great care of everything ; but, 
as is usual, at the end of six months a 
sergeant of engineers had prevailed upon 
her to marry him, and poor Dolly, who 
had never been accustomed to do any- 
thing for herszlf, was quite lost without 
her. 

She was very careless about keys, and 
never thought of keeping her jewels 
locked up. On several occasions Jack 
found them the day after the ball or 
dinner party lying about on the dressing- 
table, and at last he said: 

“Look here, Dolly, you really must be 
more careful with these things, or I 
shall have to send them to the bank. 
With the houses all open as they are 
here, it is not safe to leave valuables so 
handy. You'll lose the lot some day.” 

And then for a few days she was most 
careful, and did not even wear her pretty 
things. But she soon forgot, and the 
same thing occurred over and over again. 

Fortunately, her ayah, Belassoo, was 
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a treasure of her kind, and really cared 
for her mistress. So up to the time of 
her going home to be presented nothing 
was lost. 

In spite of the many pleasures of her 
Eastern life, Dolly looked forward with 
great joy to seeing her own people 
again. 

“You know, Jack, I shall be awfully 
sorry to leave you here all ‘by your 
lone,’”’ she said ; “ but it will be lovely 
to see mother and all of them. The 
time soon passes. I shall be back again 
before you have time to miss me much, 
and I shall write to you every mail and 
tell you all my news.” 

“Yes, darling, mind you do,” he 
answered; “but how will you get on 
without a maid going home? You 
won’t get much help out from the 
stewardess, for it is sure to be a full 
ship. So many Australians go home 
this voyage.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. Madame . 
du Voigny called to-day, and asked me 
to take her maid Angéle home with me, 
and I said I would.” 

“What! that great ugly Frenchwoman! 
Well, I hope you'll like her.” 

“‘T don’t want to like her; but I know 
she’s a splendid maid, only she can’t 
stand this climate. She rather wants 
me to keep her while I am at home.” 

“Well, you'll see; but if I were you 
I'd get rid of her as soon as possible. I 
don’t like the look of her—and, by-the- 
by, keep your eye on the box you put 
your jewellery in.” 

“Yes,I will. Iam going to have it in the 
cabin with me, and I shall pack it quite the 
last thing. Belassoo can help me, and 
the French maid need know nothing 
whatever about it.” 

However, the day before the steamer 
started, the ayah was taken ill, and 
Dolly had to do her packing herself. 

She put the jewel cases in the bottom 
of a cabin trunk, and filled it up with 
things she was not likely to want often 
on the voyage, and Jack took the luggage 
down to the ship himself, and saw it 
safely stowed away under the berth. 

He felt very sad and lonely as, the 
parting over, he watched the great ship 
pass away, and realised that six whole 
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“You poor little darling! You have been robbed!” 
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months had to pass before he again saw 
the bright little wife who had made life 
so happy for him during the past year; 
but he had plenty of work to do and 
plenty of friends to see ; so, as the steamer 
disappeared, he pulled himself together, 
jumped into his carriage, and went back 
to the bungalow. 

When he arrived a native came out to 
him, and with much salaaming told him 
that Belassoo had small-pox, and had 
been sent to the hospital. 

Dolly found the Frenchwoman so 
useful and clever on the voyage, that she 
offered to keep her all the while she was 
to be at home; but when they arrived 
at Brindisi Angéle received news of her 
mother’s serious illness, and though she 
was désolée at having to disappoint 
Madame, she felt she must go to Rouen 
as soon as possible. 

She promised, however, to see her safe 
with her friends, so Dolly wired to her 
brother to meet her at Boulogne. As he 


could not arrange this, Angéle accom- 
panied her as far as Victoria, where she 
took leave, with many protestations of 
undying devotion. So many, indeed, that 
Reggie said when she had gone: 


“Awful fraud, that woman! I am 
glad you are not going to take her home. 
How well you look, old girl! A hot 
climate agrees with you, evidently. How 
did Jack like losing you?” 

“Not much, I think,” answered Dolly ; 
“but he is very good, and he knew I 
wanted dreadfully to see you all. Ah! 
here we are. How pretty the house 
looks! It is nice to come home again!” 

“Oh, Dolly, you don’t know how glad 
we are to see you! I have missed you 
dreadfully,” said her sister, as she led her 
to her room. “Look, you are to have 
your own old bedroom. Father has had 
it all newly done up for you. By-the- 
by, have you anything to wear, because 
we are all going to a dance at the 
Raphaels’ this evening, and you must 
come.” 

“Yes, May; I put one decent gown in 
the cabin trunk in case of accident. Let 
Marie unpack it, will you? It might 
have got crushed on the voyage. Here 
are the keys,” and Marie opened the 
trunk, shook the pretty evening dress, and 
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pronounced it wearable, and then pro- 
ceeded to take out the rest of the con- 
tents, finishing with the jewel cases. 

“Oh, you have your diamonds with 
you ; that’s all right,” said May. “ Which 
will you wear to-night? Let me look: 
this must be the necklace,” and she 
opened a flat, round case. 

“Why, Dolly!” she screamed, “ it’s 
empty! And so is this, and this!” and 
she opened one after the other only to 
find them all in the same condition. 

“You poor little darling! You have 
been robbed !” 

“The Frenchwoman, I bet you any- 
thing,” said Reggie, when the sad news 
was announced to the family at dinner. 
“She had it in her eye. I took a dislike 
to the woman the minute I saw her.” 

“Well, someone had better go to 
Scotland Yard at once,” said Mr. Gordon, 
“and stop her before she gets out of 
England. We'll do our best to get the 
things back for you, Dolly, dear, and in 
the meantime I dare say your mother 
will lend you something to go on with.” 

“But what will Jack say?” said 
Dolly, in a tearful voice. “He always 
said I should lose them—I was so 
careless.” 

“Well, don’t tell him,” said Reggie, 
“ We'll try and get them back, and if we 
can’t we must give you a fresh lot. I 
daresay we can manage it amongst us.” 

“But what about the pendant Uncle 
Frank gave me?” she asked. “He told 
me there was not another like it in the 
world. You won’t be able to replace 
that.” 

“ Never mind, old girl; if it comes to 
that we'll have one made. You can 
sketch it.” 

“But you know, Reggie,” put in May, 
“there is another just like it. They were 
ornaments for a bodice, and were con- 
nected with chains of pearls. Lady 
Courtfield has the other one.” 

“Well, you cannot borrow that, 
because the Courtfields are in Canada; 
but we'll arrange somehow, so that 
Dolly’s trip may not be spoiled.” 

In spite of all the efforts of the police, 
no traces were found of the missing 
jewels, and although Dolly kept her 
promise of writing to her husband by 
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every mail, and giving him a full account 
of all her gay doings, she said nothing 
about the loss she had sustained. 

She was duly presented to Her Majesty, 
and her dress and her diamonds were 
fully described in the Court Circular, a 
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she had to leave England. “I would 
rather tell him now he'll have time to 
get over it before he sees me.” 

“Well, wait till next mail,” said 
Reggie. ‘I have put the matter in the 


hands of a man | know, and promised to 


The drawer flew open. 


copy of which she sent to Colombo ; and 
her whole family, including uncles and 
cousins, came valiantly to the rescue, and 
filled every one of the empty jewel cases, 
excepting the one that contained the 
Louis XVI. pendant. 

“T shall have to tell Jack,” Dolly 
announced one day, about a month before 


ask no questions, and give a reward if he 
can get the thing. He came to my office 
yesterday and said he had news of it, so 
perhaps you may get it after all.” 

To Dolly’s great delight, when Reggie 
came home the next day he brought 
with him the missing pendant, and when 
she sailed by the last mail in September, 
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she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her jewels were safely stored in the strong 
room of the steamer under the sure custody 
of the purser. 

The voyage was pleasant and short, 
and Dolly was radiant with joy and 
health when she got back to her pretty 
home and received her husband’s loving 
welcome. 

“It makes up for all these dull months 
to see you looking so splendid, darling,” 
he said, as they sat chatting on the 
verandah. “Your having been away 
seems like a bad dream. | don’t think 
I can ever let you leave me again. 
Hullo! Ali, what is it?” he asked, as an 
Indian servant came bowing and salaam- 
ing out of the house. 

“‘Belassoo, ayah, wanting to see the 
Mem Sahib,” said the Indian. 

“Well, let her come;” and the ayah, 
with many salaams, entered the verandah. 

“Salaam, Mem Sahib. Belassoo very 
sorry not give key. Belassoo sick, small- 
pox, not able to see Mem Sahib.” 

‘““What does she mean?” said Dolly, 
puzzled. ‘“ What key?” 

‘Oh! Iexpect it is the key of your 
wardrobe. I found one of the drawers 
locked, and thought you had put away 
some treasures or secrets.” 

“Just as if I should ever have any 
secrets from you, Jack,” said Dolly, and 
then the remembrance of her lost jewels 
came to her, and she blushed and stopped 
short. 

“ Well, Belassoo, give me the key,” she 


said, “and we'll go and inspect this 
Bluebeard cupboard. Come along, Jack, 
and find out my secret.” 

They walked through the great draw- 
ing room, and opening the half-doors 
that hid the bedroom beyond, went into 
it. The wardrobe was empty. They 
opened one drawer after another until 
they came to the locked one. 

Then Dolly, putting in the key, said 
with a solemn voice—‘* Open Sesame.” 

‘Lhe drawer, which was a spring one, 
flew open, and there in a glittering mass 
lay the jewels that had caused so much 
anxiety. Not one was missing. There 


they all were, even to the Louis XVI. 
pendant with its flashing pink diamond. 
“Why, Dolly, darling, whatever made 
you leave them here?” said Jack. 
“T didn’t,” said Dolly, in an awe-struck 
I packed 


voice. “I took-them home. 
them myself.” 

“No, Mem Sahib,” broke in the ayah’s 
soft voice. ‘ Belassoo putting in drawer 
all ready to pack in jewel case, then not 
able give key. Mem Sahib not know 
taking empty boxes.” 

“Well, Dolly, you've done it,” said 
her husband, when she had told him all 
about it. “Obtaining diamonds under 
false pretences, | call it. What will 
your people say? You designing little 
puss.” 

What tley did say was: “ Poor little 
thing. She deserved something to make 
up for having to live in such an outlandish 
place.” 





A RAINY DAY, 


[By Peter Graham, R.A. (born 1836). 


TREASURES OF THE TATE 


GALLERY. 


LITTLE more than ten years ago 

one of the most splendid and 

attractive of gifts was bestowed 
upon the nation in the form of a national 
gallery for the reception of those fine 
examples of British art of which the nation 
may from time to time become possessed, 
together with a very handsome and con- 
siderable collection as a commencement 
towards the treasures of the gallery. 
This magnificent gift was due to one 
man alone, the late Sir Henry Tate, 
whose name must go down in the art 
annals of our people as that of a most 
princely patron of our national achieve- 
ment in painting. 

The works of art now forming the Tate 
Gallery have come from four sources: 
first, Sir Henry Tate’s own collection ; 
secondly, the pictures purchased by the 
Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest ; thirdly, a collection 
of seventeen pictures by the late G. F. 
Watts, R.A., presented by him to the 
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nation; and, fourthly, those . pictures 
which have been transferred to this 
collection from the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. Lastly, it remains to 
add that Sir Henry Tate’s munificent 
gift of pictures has already inspired others 
to come forward with a similar gene- 
rosity, and several pictures included in the 
present collection have been presented to 
the nation by private donors. 

With this introduction, we may now 
turn to a brief account of some of the 
pictures on view. “The Harbour of 
Refuge,” painted by Frederick Walker, 
was exhibited at the Academy in 1872, 
and was bought by Sir W. Agnew, by 
whom it was in 1893 presented to the 
nation. The actual scene depicted is the 
Jesus Hospital, or almshouse, at Bray, 
near Maidenhead. Walker took some 
liberties with the garden. The poetic 
conception of the picture is so deep that 
its pathos grows upon the spectator the 
more he studies it. “It is difficult,” 

D 
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writes Mr. J. E.Hodgson, R.A., “to fathom 
its meaning completely; it has a grim, 
fantastic weirdness which has something 
sardonic about it. The old pensioners 
are sitting on a seat in the centre; near 
them a stone statue cuts out clear 
against the golden sky, as though to 
contrast its endurance with the paltry 
tenure of life; a mower—a wild, almost 
unearthly figure, like his prototype, whose 
name is Death—is swinging a scythe at 
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ignoble age alone seem to survive: the 
young must live in solitude and perish 
in suffering ; for now the painter's self 
looks from the drooping face of the fair 
girl who will so soon meet the ominous 
grim mower.” Three years after this 
picture was exhibited, the painter died 
of consumption. He was very particular, 
and hard to satisfy as to the titles of his 
pictures. This admirable title he owed 
to a friend. He signalised his satisfac- 


FEMMES EN PRIERE. 


From the painting by Alphonse Legros. 


arm’s length, and in the foreground a 
young girl is leading an old woman who 
is bent down as though by a weight on 
her shoulders—a weight which Walker, 
no doubt, intended to be a spiritual one. 
The young girl’s face is the riddle of the 
picture. Why he has given her that 
strange, uncanny face, with great eyes 
staring into vacancy, isnot by any means 
easy to understand.” A sombre clue is 
suggested by another “critic. ‘“ The old 
courtyard is the world, with its order 
statue-fixed ; its types of unlovely and 


tion with it by dancing round the 
studio. 

Professor Legros’s picture, “ Femmes 
en Priére,” was originally exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1888, and purchased 
by subscription and presented to the 


nation in 1897. It represents a group of 
Burgundian peasant women at prayer— 
a study of harmony in diversity. The 
picture is all in one grave and subdued 
key, but at the same time the artist has 
well brought out the different notes in 
prayer: there are as many prayers, we 
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THE REMORSE OF JUDAS. 


From the painting by Edward Armitage, R.A. (1817—1896). 


may say, as there are women praying. 
In thea faces we may distinguish ecstasy, 


awe, anguish, doubt, weariness, form- 
ality....The painter is a Frenchman 
naturalised in England, and was for 
many years Slade Professor at University 


College. His work is impressed with a 
profound sense of the solemnity of human 
existence. Careless of the vogue of the 
day, he chose a stern and solitary path, 
marked by gravity deepening into aus- 
terity. In Millet’s works the gravity of 
his peasants is sweet; in that of Legros 
it is grim and almost terrible. He seeks 
not beauty—he forbids himself even the 
use of bright colours—but distinction ; 
strength of character rather than charm 
of grace. But if his faces neveg smile, 
his lines never stray, and in draughts- 
manship he is a great and acknowledged 
master. 

“ The Remorse of Judas ” was exhibited 
at the Academy in 1866, and was after- 
wards presented by the painter, Mr. 
Edward Armitage, to the National 
Gallery. The subject is founded on the 
text in Matthew xxvii. 3, 4: “Then 
Judas, which had betrayed Him, when he 
saw that He was condemned, repented 


himself, and brought-again the thirty 
pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
elders, saying, I have sinned, in that I 
have betrayed the innocent blood. And 
they said, What is that to us? see 
thou to that.” 

William Dyce’s picture, “St. John 
leading the Virgin Mary from the tomb,” 
was given to the National Gallery in 
1899 by an anonymous donor, and it 
was transferred to the Tate Gallery. Its 
smooth and equable touch, learned 
draughtsmanship, -profoundly sympa- 
thetic expressions, and dignity of move- 
ment, and the severe taste pervading 
the whole of the work, render it 
a most desirable addition to the Tate 
Gallery. The Virgin rests her right hand 
in that of St. John, and holds in her left 
the crown of thorns removed from our 
Saviour’s head. In the middle distance, 
on the left of the picture, is a garden 
enclosing the Holy Sepulchre, at the 
entrance to which two of the holy women 
kneel mourning, while two male figures 
(Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea ?) 
are seen leaving the garden. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s picture of 
St. Eulalia was exhibited in the Royal 
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Academy in 1885, and was presented to 
the nation by Sir Henry Tate. It is a 
clever study in foreshortening, and a 
dramatic presentation of a striking scene. 
The story is that of a Spanish martyr, 
St. Eulalia (A.p. 313, December 10), as 
related in one of the hymns of Pruden- 
tius :—Eulalia was a native of Merida, 
in Estremadura, where she was born 
twelve years before the issue of that edict 
of Diocletian, by which it was ordered 
that all Roman subjects, no matter what 
their age, sex, or prcfession, should sacri- 
fice to the Imperial gods. Eulalia, young 
as she was, took the publication of this 
order for the signal of battle, but her 
mother, observing her impatient of mar- 
tyrdom, carried her into the country. 
She escaped from her mother's house, 
and confronted the Prefect, who was 
sitting in judgment on Christians, and 
reproached him with his cruelty and 
_ iggpiety. The governor, astonished at 
“eer audacity, commanded her to be 
seized, and placed on one side of her the 
‘instruments of torture prepared for the 
‘safisobedient, and on the other the salt 
-arid frankincense which they were about 
‘to offer to their idol. Eulalia imme- 
diately flung down the idol, and 
trampled the offering under her feet, 
and spat in the face of the judge—an 
action, says Butler, “ which could only 
be excused by her extreme youth.” She 
was immediately put to death in the 
midst of tortures. Prudentius tells us that 
at the moment the holy martyr expired, 
a white dove issued from her mouth (the 
usual allegory of the soul or spirit), and 
winged its way upward to heaven—at 
which prodigy the executioners were so 
terrified that they fled and left the body. 
A great snow that fell, covered it and 
the whole forum where it lay. 

Ford Madox Brown’sremarkable picture 
of “Christ Washing Peter’s Feet” was 
presented to the nation bya body of sub- 
scribers. The artist himself wrote the fol- 
lowing description: “St. John tells us that 
Jesus, rising from supper, ‘laid aside His 
garments’—perhaps to give more impres- 
sion to the lesson of humility—‘and tooka 
towel and girded himself,’ poured water 
into a basin (in the East usually of 
copper or brass), ‘and began to wash the 


disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith He was girded,’ Then 
Peter said, ‘Lord, dost Thou wash my 
feet?’ The purposely assumed humility 
of Jesus at this moment, and the intense 
veneration implied in the words of Peter, 
I have endeavoured to render in this com- 
position. The very simple traditional 
costume of Jesus and His disciples, which 
seems, moreover, warranted by modern 
research, as also the traditional youth- 
fulness of John, curly grey hair of Peter, 
and red hair of Judas, which I should be 
loth to disturb without having more 
than my own notion to give in lieu, | 
have retained—combined with such truth 
of surroundings and accessories as | 
thought most conducive to general truth, 
always intending, however, in this picture, 
the documentary and historic to be 
subordinate to the supernatural and 
Christianic,—wherefore | have, retained 
the nimbus. This, however, everyone 
who has considered the subject must 
understand, appeals out from the picture 
to the beholder, not to the characters in 
the picture. Judas Iscariot is represented 
Jacing up his sandals, after his feet have 
been washed. ‘This picture was painted 
in 1851-52. It wassubsequently worked 
over and in certain respects altered in 
1856, in which year the {50 prize of the 
Liverpool Academy was awarded to it.” 

The person of Christ was originally 
represented nude, in conformity with the 
text, “ Rising from supper, He laid aside 
His garments,” but the painter subse- 
quently clothed the figure. The artist's 
conception of our Saviour is not of the 
effeminate, servile class, but of the manly, 
dignified order—one who does not feel 
that work for his fellow-creatures is 
degrading. Additional interest attaches 
to the picture from the fact that the 
heads were painted from the artist's 
friends. Mr. F. G. Stephens, one of the 
original members of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and a distinguished art 
critic, sat for the head of Christ. That 
of St. John (leaning forward at the 
spectato1’s extreme right) was painted 
from Walter Howell Deverell, another 
member of the Brotherhood. The light 
haired disciple towards the centre of the 
table is Mr. Holman Hunt, and next to 





ST. EULALIA. 
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him (more to the spectator’s right) is 
D. G. Rossetti. The head on the other 
side of Mr. Holman Hunt is that of Mr. 
Hunt’s father. Next to him is Charles 
Bagot Cayley, the translator of Dante 
and Petrarch. The bald-headed disciple, 
with remains of dark hair, whose face is 
poised on his arms, is Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti. 
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Hill, and it was also the artist’s 
favourite picture—that by which he 
said he set most store. The subject 
was suggested to him by a somewhat 
similar scene, which he witnessed when 
travelling through France; but the 
broad facts of the scene were painted 
from the old churchyard at Kinnoull, close 
to Millais's wife’s home in Perthshire. 


CHRIST WASHING PETER’S FEET. 


From the painting by Ford Madox Brown (1821—1893). 


“ The Vale of Rest” was one of the best 
and most discussed of Sir J. E. Millais’s 
earlier works. It was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1859, with the quotation, 
“Where the weary find repose,” and 
was bought by Sir Henry Tate at the 
Graham sale for £3,150. It was the 
work Sir Henry Tate treasured 
most in his collection at Streatham 


The picture turns on the old Scottish 
superstition that when a coffin-shaped 
cloud is seen in the sky, it is a symbol of 


approaching death. The scene is the 
interior of a convent garden, at sunset, 
and the whole picture is cast in a sunset 
sky. The rigid poplars, each like 
“ Dexth’s lifted forefinger,” make bars 
aga’nst ‘tke’ rec, orange and crimson of 
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THE PLOUGHMAN AND THE SHEPHERDESS. 


the west. The rough sward is broken here 
and there by low hillocks of graves and 
encumbered by the headstones that stand 
grim and sad in the waning light. One 
of the women, a novice or lay sister, is 
up to her knees in a grave, busily and 
vigorously throwing out large spadefuls 
of earth; the coif is thrown back from 
her face, which is dark red with stress of 
labour. Upon the prostrate headstone, 
taken from the new made grave, sits 
an elder nun holding a rosary, and with 
the long black of her robes sweeping the 
dark, coarse grass; her head is towards 
us, and by its expression we discover 
that she has seen the coffin-shaped cloud 
which hangs over the setting sun, and 
stretches a long heavy bar of purple 
across a large part of the sky behind. 
This elder nun, who has seen the sign in 
the sky, thinks of the day when she too 
will be laid in the ground, like the dead 
sister whose grave is now being dug. 
‘lhe picture, at the time of its first exhibi- 
tion, was violently assailed by the critics. 
Mr. Ruskin replied and wrote some 


GALLERY. 


[By F. Goodall, R.A. (born 1822). 


eloquent reflections on it in his Academy 

Notes. 
“ The 

herdess” is a characteristic specimen of 


Ploughman and the Shep- 
Mr. Goodall’s Eastern landscapes. The 
picture is remarkable for breadth and 
simplicity of treatment, and brilliance 
of lighting. It was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1897, where it was described 
in the catalogue as “Time of Evening 
Prayer,” and the following lines from 
Byron were quoted :— 


‘* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence,”’ 


The picture was bought by a body of 
subscribers for presentation to the nation. 

John Pettie’s famous picture “ The 
Vigil,” first exhibited in 1884, and bought 
for the Chantrey Collection, shows the 
Vigil of Arms, one of the religious 
exercises which, in the Middle Ages, pre- 
ceded the conferment of knighthood. 
The process of inauguration was com- 
menced in the evening by the placing of 
the candidate under the care of “two 
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esquires of honour, grave and well seen in 
courtship,” who were to be “ governors 
in all things relating to him.” By them 
he was conducted to his appointed cham- 
ber, where a bath was prepared hung 
within and without with linen, and 
covered with rich cloths, into which, 
after they had undressed him, he entered. 
While he was in.the bath two “ancient 
and grave knights” attended him “to 
inform, instruct, and counsel him touch- 
ing the order and feats of chivalry, and 
when they had fulfilled their mission 
they poured some of the water of the 
bath over his shoulders, signing the left 
shoulder with the cross. He was then 
taken from the bath and put into a plain 
bed without hangings, until his body was 
dry, when the two esquires put on him a 
white shirt and over that “a robe of 
russet with long sleeves having a hood 
thereto like unto that ofa hermit.” Then 


the two ancient and grave knights 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 


Imelody. 


returned and led him to the chapel, the 
esquires going before them “ sporting 
and dancing,” with the minstrels making 
And when they had been 
served with curries and spices they went 
away, leaving only the candidate, the 
esquires, “the priest, the chandler, and 
the watch,” who ‘kept the vigil of arms 
until sunrise, the candidate passing the 
night “ bestowing himself in visions and 
prayer.” 

This is the moment chosen in the 
present picture. Dawn is now breaking 
behind the young man, but he does not 
observe it. The light stills falls upon 
his flowing hair and beautiful haggard 
face from the altar above him. His 
helmet and armour are on the slab before 
him, and he holds up patiently the cross 
hilt of his sword. In a little while he 
will receive the* Communion, and be 
invested with the full honour of knight- 
hood. 


[By Samuel E. Waller (born 1850). 





By LILIAN 


MONGST the crowd of beauties 
who thronged the gay court of 
Louis XVI, she was the fairest. 

Not that the easy-going monarch, who 
was more interested in his locks and 
watches, had much to do with the gaiety, 
but his queen, Marie Antoinette, loved to 
surround herself with all that was most 
beautiful in women, and, as scandal 
hinted, the handsomest amongst men. 

Diane d’Arlanges certainly bore away 
the palm for beauty, even under the dis- 
advantages of the disfiguring dress of the 
period. Tall and exquisitely fair, with 
soft blue eyes, which could either express 
the gentle surprise of innocence, or else 
melt into a fascinating regard of volup- 
tuous languor, tiny hands and feet, and 
a mouth like a rosebud, completed the 
category of charms which had driven all 
the professed lady-killers of the court to 
the verge of distraction. 

But in the eyes of some, Diane 
d’Arlanges possessed other and greater 
charms than these, for she was wealthy, 
and a widow. When hardly sixteen she 
had contracted a pure mariage de con- 
venance with a man many years older than 
herself, the Comte Geoffroi d’Arlanges, 
a distinguished savant, who was under- 
stood to have discovered in France a 
species of beetle, which had long been 
supposed to be extinct in Europe. 

When the Comte went on that dis- 
astrous entomological 
Morocco, from which he never. i_rned, 
he placed his young wife in charge of 
the queen, who speedily introduced her 
not only to the stately gaieties of Ver- 
sailles, but to the more familiar festivities 
of the Petit Trianon. 


expedition .s° 


When the sad news of the demise of 
Geoffroi d’Arlanges reached the court, it 
was generally supposed that after a 
decorous period of mourning the widow 
would select another mate; but to the 
surprise of all and the disappointment of 
many, she preferred to retain her liberty, 
and taking up her residence in a 
splendidly furnished hotel in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain, occupied herself 
in giving a series of entertainments, each 
of which appeared to outdo its pre- 
decessor in its lavish magnificence. 

The court of this fair queen of fashion 
was composed of the most heterogeneous 
and diverse materials; wild young 
members of the aristocracy, foreign ad- 
venturers, beautiful women, tired of the 
restraints of Versailles, abbés, with 
nothing of the priest about them save 
the ecclesiastical prefix, scientific men, 
poets, sculptors, and painters. 

Amongst the latter was Simon Cardet, 
a young artist who had lately made his 
mark, and had been found out by the 
Comtesse, who, by some strange means, 
was always the first to drag a coming 
celebrity from obscurity, and, as kind 
tongues hinted, to relegate him to it 
again when he had played his part long 
enough to suit her fantasy. 

The hoarse rumours of the approaching 
revolutionary storm had, for some time 
~ast, made themselves heard, but the 
believers in the liberty, equality and 
fraternity theory were generally regarded 
as crack-brained enthusiasts, who would, 
after all, cast their opinions to the wind. 

Simon Cardet was a staunch republican, 
and professed an undying hatred for 
monarchy and the aristocracy, but after 
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the fascinating Comtesse had paid a 
visit to his grimy old atelier at Mont- 
martre, he became plastic as clay in her 
hands, and, to his surprise, found himself 
a constant visitor to her salon, and vieing 
with those classes which his tenets 
taught him were not only despicable but 
dangerous. 

He was engaged in painting a portrait 
of his beautiful patroness, and as Diane 
declared that it was impossible for her 
to go daily to Montmartre, a studio had 
been arranged for him at her hotel, 
where he worked at his task with feverish 
eagerness. 

He was one morning standing before 
his easel, whilst his beautiful model was 
lounging in an arm chair, gently waving 
a fan, composed of rare feathers, back- 
wards and forwards, with a monotonous 
air, which seemed to indicate complete 
weariness. 

* When will all this tiresome business 
be over, Monsieur Cardet ?”’ asked she. 

“*“Monsieur 
Cardet?” re- 
peated he, in 
accents of surprise 
and pain. 

“Surely you do 
not expect me to 
call you ‘ Citizen 
Cardet,’” retorted 
Diane, with a 
laugh. “I have 
not yet become 
such a convert to 
your republican 
doctrines as to do 
that.” 

“You used to 
call me ‘ Simon,’”’ 
returned he, as he 
returned to his 
work with asigh. 

“Fie ¢doeuc,” 
answered she, 
“what a plebeian 
name; surely I 
never let such a 
one escape from 
my lips.” 

“Ts it all over, 
then?” said he, 
turning suddenly 








A PROPHETIC PICTURE. 





upon her, and gazing at her with a glance 
which might have moved a heart of 
stone to pity. “ Diane, is this to be the 
end of all your promises ?” 

“My promises!” exclaimed Diane 
d’Arlanges, starting to her feet, “and 
what, pray, did I promise you, save that 
you should paint my portrait ?” 

“Nothing in words,” returned the 
artist, sadly ; “ but looks, gesture, man- 
ner, and expression—all told me that, 
when I had gained reputation and fame, 
you would be my wife.” 

“Your wife!” repeated Diane, an 
expression of scorn ercircling her lips. 
“Do you really think that women of my 
rank take their husbands from men of 
your class ?” 

For a moment the painter’s fingers 
quivered, as if he could hardly control 
the impulse which tempted him to spring 
upen the woman, who had dashed his 
brightest hopes to the ground, and crush 
the life out of her. 





“ My promises!” exclaimed Diane d’Arlanges, starting to her feet. 


A PROPHETIC PICTURE. 


The instinct was but a momentary 
one, and by a mighty effort he subdued it. 

“ Madame,” said he, speaking in low 
frigid tones; “I need trouble you no 
longer; a few finishing touches is all 
that your portrait requires. I will, with 
your permission, take it home with me, 
and if you send for it in three days you 
will find it completed.” 

“You are going to destroy it,” an- 
swered Diane. 

“Ah, Madame,” replied he, “that 
speech of yours shows more than all the 
estimation in which you hold me. You 
need have no fear. At the time appointed 
you will receive the picture, and, per- 
chance, as time goes on, you will think 
again of Simon Cardet.” _ 

As he spoke, he removed the canvas 
from the easel, and, with a stiff bow, left 
the apartment. 

“| think I can trust him,” murmured 
Diane d’Arlanges, as she glanced regret- 
fully at the picture. “ Really, these men 
of the people have the most wonderful 
ideas. How could he imagine for a 
moment, that I, Diane d’Arlanges, could 
consent to sink into simple Madame 
Simon Cardet?” 

® t o & 

Three days elapsed since the death- 
blow had been struck at the painter’s 
hopes, and Diane was sitting in her 
boudoir, chatting gaily with Etienne du 
Vaugiraud, of the Royal Guard, and the 
young and fascinating Abbé, Louis de 
Rochenoir. 

“You will bring on an attack of 
nerves, Abbé,” said she, with a slight 
shudder, “if you talk about the people— 
as if any power on earth could upset the 
monarchy of France.” 

“Or, as if our guard could not scatter 
the rabble to the four winds of heaven,” 
broke in Etienne de Vaugiraud, toying 
with the ribbons in the hilt of his sword. 

“T will tell you,” answered the Abbé, 
“that I am not overrating the dangers 
of the moment. Famine is abroad 
throughout Paris, and has brought dis- 
content with it. The people are begin- 
ning to ask what the aristocrats have 
done for them, and when the people 
begin to reason, be sure that mischief 
will be the result.” 
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“The colour of your coat makes you 
croak like a raven, Abbé,” answered 
Diane, rising from her seat ; “ but let us 
turn the conversation to a more pleasant 
topic.” 

“That must be yourself, fair Diane,” 
said the guardsman, quickly. 

“In spite of the implied compliment, 
you are right, Monsieur du Vaugiraud,” 
answered Diane d’Arlanges, “for it is 
with reference to my portrait that 1 am 
speaking.” : 

“ About the sweet counterfeit of your- 
self that Simon Cardet, the Republican 
artist, was executing ?”’ asked the Abbé. 

“The same,” replied Diane, “and I 
want you two gentlemen as my true and 
faithful chevaliers, to go to Simon 
Cardet’s studio at Montmartre and bring 
me my portrait. My carriage will convey 
you thither, and this purse of gold will 
remunerate the painter for the time and 
trouble he has spent in transferring my 
features to canvas.” 

Etienne du Vaugiraud rose somewhat 
unwillingly, for he was fully aware of 
the web of enchantment which the 
beautiful Comtesse had cast over the 
painter, but the Abbé was delighted at 
the errand, and taking the purse, ex- 
claimed gleefully: “ Aha !- Master Simon 
Cardet, this will hurt your Republican 
dignity. Gold from an aristo! You 
told me once that we Churchmen were 
horseleeches, sucking away at the poor, 
and giving nothing in return; this will 
show you how wrong you were. Come, 
Etienne,” and tossing up the purse joy- 
fully, the Abbé led his companion from 
the boudoir. 

Left alone, Diane covered her face with 
her hands, and for an instant allowed 
her emotions to have free vent. 

“T have sacrificed myself to the idol I 
have been taught to worship from my 
earliest childhood,” sobbed she; “ the 
pride of birth. Simon was honourable 
and true-hearted, but I flung away his 
pure gold for tinsel such as the guards- 
man and the abbé, and now, when it is 
too late, I blame myself for the want of 
courage which prevented me from daring 
all, and giving my hand to the man I 
loved. Shall I ever forget his sad face as 
he turned away? ‘You will think of 
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me again some day,’ said he. Shall I 
ever cease todo so? But it is too late. 
I know his proud disposition too well, 
and he will never forget ar forgive me 
for sending those puppets of fashion to 
him with a purse of gold in their hands, 
to pay for what I well knew he looked 
on as a labour of love.” 

For a brief space she sobbed bitterly, 
and then the vivacity of her re 
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“ And here is a letter from the artist,” 
observed Etienne de Vaugiraud, tender- 
ing as he spoke a clumsily-folded piece 
of paper. 

“You look strangely woebegone for a 
pair of successful cavaliers,” said Diane 
gaily, as she motioned the lackey to 
uncover the picture. ‘“ Certainly Mon- 
sieut Simon is rather curt in his missive, 
for this is all he says : ‘I have done your 


“Ciel! what is that?" she shrieked, pointing to a 


cvyimson stain on the canvas. 


came to her relief. “No one must ever 
find me with tears in my eyes,” mur- 
mured she, and hastily removed all traces 
of emotion as the sound of carriage 
wheels in the courtyard told her of the 
return of her messengers. In a few 
minutes they entered, followed by a 
lackey bearing a picture covered with a 
piece of green baize. 

“We have done your errand, fair 
dame,” said the Abbé, endeavouring to 
call up a smile to his pallid cheek. 


bidding ; you will think of me again.’ 
True Republican brevity and simplicity,” 
laughed she; “and now tell me what 
you think of my portrait.” As she spoke 
she advanced to the table upon which 
the servant had placed the portrait, but 
in an instant started back with a faint 
cry of horror. 

“Ciel! what is that?” she shrieked, 
pointing to a crimson stain on the ivory 


neck of the fair form depicted on the 
canvas. 





A PROPHETIC PICTURE. 


The two men glanced at each other, 
and then, as if moved by an impulse 
which he could not control, Etienne said 
hurriedly : 

“ Simon Cardet shot himself this morn- 
ing. We found his dead body lying at 
the foot of the easel, as if his last 
moments had been engaged in gazing at 
his finished work. The blood on the 
portrait must be his.” 

“You broke the news too abruptly!” 
exclaimed the Abbé; “see, she is faint- 
ing,” he added, as, with a low moan, 
Diane d’Arlanges fell senseless to the 
floor. 

* * * * 
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Diane d’Arlanges didjjthink of the 
dead painter again, and the last time 
she did so was when she caught her first 
glance of the tall shafts of the guillo- 
tine, and heard the yells of the blood- 
thirsty populace for the life of the 
aristocrats. 

The bitterness of death had almost 
passed, and when the knitting women at 
the foot of the scaffold raised a shrill cry 
of exultation as they caught sight of her, 
she pressed her hands to her shapely 
throat, and murmured, “ Poor Simon, 
even in death he was true to me, and 
with his own blood warned me of the 
death I should die.” 


‘*O FLOWERS, HOW BLEST YE ARE, WHEN YOUNG EYES LOVE,” 


No. 47. February, 1907. 





HIS is very truly the day of the 
7 novelist—notably the day of the 
new novelist. Never were novel- 
readers so numerous or so greedy. The 
quality of discrimination may not show 
an equal growth, but that should be to the 
advantage of some of the newer candi- 
dates for fame. Indeed, it may be to the 
advantage of every new writer, for so 
long as the popular craving for fiction 
remains as eager as it is, the man or 
woman with a manuscript novel in esse 
has a better chance of finding a publisher 


than ever before in our literary history. 
A new and untried name is not to-day an 
almo-t imj regnable wall separating the 
ambitious author from a cold and critical 


public. We read one or two novels a 
day now ; our fathers one a week perhaps. 
The litraries must meet the demand; 
the publishers must supply the libraries. 
They can be less exacting and take risks 
more freely. 

But all this does not imply that the 
new novelist is better paid for his labours ; 
it only means that his chance is better— 
his chance with the publisher and his 
chance with the public. It certainly does 
not mean that he is any the less a fool if 
he withholds from his work an ounce of 
brain or an atom of care that he might 
put into it to better it. It is still true 
that the cream comes to thetop. Though 
critics may be compelled to lower their 
general standard of judgment, a select 
and rigid taste will still refuse to pass to 
. the higher honours any but the deserving. 

It is proposed in one or more articles 
to bring into more vivid relationship with 
our readers some of the Newer Novelists, 
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those who have as yet but one or two 
books before the public. If we were to 
exhaust the list of those who come within 
that brief definition, it would expand our 
purpose into several articles. We take, 
therefore, those whose work commands 
attention, either from its achievement or 
its promise. And even with that limita- 
tion it is not claimed that the authors 
we shall consider include all for whom 
the distinction might justly be claimed. 
Place a la dame. Miss Marjorie Bowen 
has leaped at a bound into fame by her 
historical novel, “ The Viper of Milan,” 
of which no less than eight editions were 
issued between Augu-t and December of 
last year. Strange to relate, however, 
Miss Bowen seems never to have been 
consciously drawn towards the writing 
of fiction as alife-work. In truth, fiction 
appears to have had very little interest for 
her. History, poetry—moreserious litera- 
ture—for.ned her chief reading before she 
wrote “ The Viper of Milan;” and that 
brilliant story was undertaken and prose- 
cuted more as an amusement than with any 
idea of publication. It was only through 
the persuasion of friends that she was in- 
duced to take it seriously. From all this 
it would seem to be quite clear that Miss 
Bowen’s mind and imagination were 
saturated with the historical records of 
the time of which she has written, and 
that she has, as it were, breathed the very 
atmosphere of the fourteenth century in 
Lombardy ; that its men and women, their 
daily lives and ways of thought, their 
costumes and their speech, were as real 
to her as those of our own times; so that 
to write a romance about them was as 
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natural and delightful a task as for an 
imaginative child to comp»se stories 
about its dolls and dolls’ house. Let us 
hope we shall not be held guilty of 
impertinence if we add that Miss Bowen 
was scarcely more than a child herself 
when she wrote her novel, for it was 
completed before she was eighteen years 
old. It was written in six months, 

Miss Bowen was trained ‘s an artist, 
at the Slade School and at Heatherly’s, 
and looked forward to art work as the 
serious occupation of her coming years. 
She has also 
studied at the 
Paris art schools. 
Her original work 
has lain in the 
direction of dece- 
rative art. The 
historical, rather 
than the technical, 
side of art in- 
terested her, ard 
ancient rather than 
modern art has her 
closer sympathy. 

In her first his- 
torical novel—for 
we assurre that so 
clear an indication 
of her powers will 
not be disregarded. 
and that she will 
continue in the 
path—Miss Bowrn 
has taken that 
stormy period of 
Lombardy’s chron- 
icles when the 
cities of Northern 
Italy had fallen under the tyranny of 
powerful families, who made war upon 
one another almost without c ssation and 
with varying fortunes, formirg leagues 
among themselves against some more 
formidable foe, and breaking compacts 
with no consideration beyond caprice or 
personal advantage. Such were the della 
Scalas at Verona, the Gonzagas at 
Mantua, the Estes at Ferrara, and the 
Viscontis at Milan. Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, who bore a viper for his crest, 
was the most cruel, heartless, ambitious 
and faithless of all his family’; a usurper 
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Author of ‘‘ The Viper of Milan.” 
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and a tyra:.t, Loiding his power by the 
aid of foreign mercenaries and the fear 
inspired Ly his ruthlessness ; but he was 
a skilful leader of armies, fearless, untiring 
and unscrupulous. At the time the story 
opens he has nearly reached the zenith of 
his fertunes, when a league of the 
northern cities is formed against him, 
under Scala, of Verona, with the inten- 
tion of destroying Visconti and capturing 
Milan. It will be seen, therefore, that 
war and its horrors—which, we may be 
sure, were no less poignant as war was 
waged in the four- 
teenth century 
than in modern 
times — are the 
grim setting for 
Miss Bowen’s tale ; 
and it is little less 
than marvellous 
that a girl still 
in her teens should 
have such a grasp 
of the technology 
of arms and com- 
bat, to say nothing 
of the science of 
war, as to produce 
such vivid and 
convincing _pic- 
tures of that re- 
mote time. 

In this tumul- 
tuous setting are 
scenes of quiet 
peace and happi- 
ness, as in the 
home of the artist 
Agnolo and his 
beautiful daugh- 
ter, Graziosa; but even they are drawn 
at last within the insatiable coils of the 
Viper of Milan. In all its aspects the 
story is tragic, but it could hardly be 
otherwise if historic truth is to be a 
guiding principle. But those who find 
Miss Rowen’'s tale too full of the grim 
tragedies that lie in the path «f so 
ruthless a deus ex machina as Gian 
Visconti, will be charmed by her de- 
scriptions of natural scenery, by hrr 
skill in characterisation, and by the 
dramatic power of such scenes as della 
Scala’s humiliation and the murder of 
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Visconti. These are, unfortunately, too 
long to quote, but in the first chapter of 
the book there is a paragraph which in 
the contrast it presents is both prophetic 
of the tale she has to tell and also denotes 
the artistic perception of the author. 
She is describing Milan at a distance :— 
“From afar the city was a vision of 
stately splendour, and the low dwellings 
clustered round about her walls, in the 
shadow of the palaces, appeared to the 
nearing traveller but a touch added of 
the picturesque. A close survey, how- 
ever, revealed semi-ruined huts; in their 
foul neglect and unsightliness a blot 
upon the scene. They were homes of 
peasants who, tattered and miserable, 
starved and unwashed, seemed their 
fitting occupants. Here comes a band of 
them slowly dragging along the road. 
Crushed by hopeless oppression into 

a perpetual dull acceptance, the crowd 
trudged along, with shuffling feet and 
bent heads, unheeding the beauty and 
the sunshine, unnoticing the glory of the 
spring, with dull faces from which all 
the soul had been stamped out and ‘ fear’ 
writ large across the blank. . . . Astream 


of brown and gray monotony along the 
glorious road, decked with the fairest 
beauty of fair Italy, these miserable 
peasants were strangely out of keeping, 


both with the radiant, blossoming 
country and the magnificent city they 
drew near.” 

Miss Bowen's second novel will be 
published this spring, and will also have 
an historical background. 

‘Seth of the Cross,” published in 1905, 
is Mr. Alphonse Courlander’s second 
novel, the first (1904) being “ The Task- 
master,” which was preceded, however, 
by a poem, “Perseus and Andromeda,” 
in blank verse. Thus far Mr. Courlander 
has found his metier in a close and faith- 
ful study of English rustic life and cha- 
racter. The figures he creates are bound 
to the soil; their outlook is narrow; a 
vague curiosity about the unknown is 
the summit of theirambitions. But they 
are very human. The primal passions 
surge in them. The law of heredity is 
as real a factor in his men and women 
as in the more complex civilisation of 
Mayfair, for Nature plays the same 


pranks in fashioning the village lout as 
the club-man of Pall Mall. “Seth” is 
the history, the tragic history, of one 
such village household, whose cottage 
faced “ the old stone cross of Aylsham.” 
Seth Craddock was of different stuff to 
his brothers and sister. In him had 
cropped up by some strange law of 
survival, a strain of nobler blood, a more 
alert mind, a quicker imagination, a love 
of books. “He was a village boy, yet 
his face was the thin face of an esthetic, 
with black hair crisping and curling 
over a high, white foreheadand prominent 
and clever cheek-bones.” His father was 
a road-mender, as his father had been 
before him, and as Seth was expected to 
be after him, for the post was regarded 
as a kind of family sinecure. Seth, had 
no mother, but a sister, Mary, who was 
housekeeper almost from infancy, and 
“with her small figure and absurdly 
small hands tended her brothers and kept 
the house tidy ;” a brother, Amos, hand- 
some as boy and man, but idle and 
worthless ; and another brother, Frank, a 
cripple. John Thrupp, the village school- 
master, guided Seth “ into the wonderland 
of bouks,” and taught him to long to be 
something better than a road-mender, 
but fate proves too hard forthe boy. His 
father dies, and to the dying man he 
swears to work for his brothers and 
sister and see that they are clothed and 
fed. So the burden falls on Seth, and he 
gives up books and ambition and love 
and hope, and mends roads as his father 
did before him. It isa pathetic struggle— 
a struggle against odds that wear out 
the slowly-waning spark of patience with 
destiny. Mr. Courlander has a sure touch 
and handles his materials with skill. 
Seth is not strong, or is strong only ina 
capacity for self-sacrifice. Fate is the 
arbiter and is relentless. Even at last, 
when Seth does turn, it is too Jate. But 
in spite of its gloom, “ Seth of the Cross” 
has its moments of humour. The sketches 
of village life are very vivid. Mary had 
a lover in one Will Moody, whom she 
induced to grow a moustache. 

“It'll never grow,” moaned Will, 
desperately, to her one day. “’Tis just 
the same as it was a week ago.” 

“It'll grow,” said Mary, with supreme 
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faith; “an’ when it grows I'll marry 
*ee.” 

So Will went to the village barber for 
advice, who gave him an old recipe, 
“which, he said, had been given to him 
by a man who knew the cousin of a 
bearded lady in a travelling fair. ‘She 
used it on her beard twice a day,’ 
explained the barber, ‘and if it made 
that grow, I should think it would be 
good for moustaches also.’ So Will 
took the recipe, . . . and a chemist mixed 
things together and put them into a 
bottle, gumming a red ‘poison’ label 
on it. ‘At all events,’ thought Will, 
‘if it don’t make they moustaches grow, 
I cam use it as a 
poison, an’ I shan’t 
have wasted my 
money.’” 

Will applied the 
liquid next morning, 
and “that day he 
worked for eight 
hours with the sun- 
shine beating down 
upon his face, and 
in the evening he 


went to see Mary. 
People stared at him 
as he passed them, 


and one or two 
grinned, but he 
affected to take no 
notice of them, and 
marched on to the 
meeting place. 

“Mary was wait- 
ing for him, and as 
he drew near to her, with joy in his heart, 
she gave a scream of horror, putting 
her hands in front of her face, as if to 
ward off some hideous thing from her 
sight. 

“*What's the matter?’ cried Will in 
alarm. 

“*QO—O—O!’ screamed Mary. ‘ What 
hev ‘ee bin doin’ to yourself? ’Tis 
terrible to look at!’ 

“ Will, the son of Charl, stopped short 
inamazement. Had Mary suddenly gone 
insane? He tried to take her arm, but 
she pulled it away, and sprang from him. 

“* [—don’t touch me,’ she said, ‘’ee 
looks awful. What did ’ee do it for? 


MR. ALPHONSE COURLANDER, 
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Go away—an’ p’raps it’ll never come 
off,’ she added with a sob. 
* * * * 

“*Won't ‘ee kiss me?’ he asked, 
utterly unconscious of anything wrong. 

“Mary gave another scream, and, 
gathering up her skirts, fled from him, 
He looked after her blankly, and realising 
that she would not come back any more, 
he did the same thing that every man 
does in similar circumstances—he swore 
mightily and tramped back to his home 
in frenzied perplexity. He leapt up the 
stairs to his bedroom, and striking a 
match gazed at the looking-glass. . . . 
He recoiled in horror at what he saw. 
For there,. leering 
at him from the 
mirror, was an ap- 
parition, made more 
hideous by the thia 
yellow flame of the 
match. He saw a 
face—his own to the 
tip of the nose—but 
lower it evolved 
into the horrible 
face of a monkey. 
The bulging fore-lip 
was an unnatural 
gray-blue, as if it 
had been dyed, and 
the stain spread 
over the lower part 
of his mouth and 
the corner of his 
jaw, making it 
ghastly to gaze 
upon. . . . Then, 
suddenly, he remembered the liquid he 
had applied that morning to his mous- 
tache. The language he used matched 
the colour of his lips as he groped about 
the mantel-piece for the bottle. He 
found it at last, and cursed it solemnly 
from the cork downwards, including . . . 
the label, the chemist and the barber. 
Then he hurled the bottle through the 
open window. 

** Good heavens!’ said the barber, as 
a blue-faced, excited youth danced 
aggressively around him a few minutes 
later. ‘I ought to ha’ told you that you 
ought not to ha’ sat in the sun. It’s a 
sort o’ photographic stuff that the sun 
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You should have shut 


,»” 


turns into colour. 
yourself up in a dark room for a day. 
Mr. Courlander’s next novel is expected 
to appear in a few days. Its title is 
“ The Sacrifice,” and the story is a study 
of a peasant girl who is too weak to fight 
against circumstances and destiny. The 
author, we may add, resides in London, 
and is on the staff of the Daily Chronicle. 
To include Mr. Charles Garvice in a list 
of “new novelists” is somewhat unjust 
to him. He has written several novels, 
but he is much “newer” to English 
readers than to American. Jn this re- 
spect he has had a singular experience, 
for though an Englishman, and living 
the life of a landowner, farmer and 
sportsman in North Devon, he obtained 
a decided vogue in the United States 
before a single novel « f his was published 
in England. Now there are hearly a 
dozen bearing the imprint of London 
publishers—“ Just a Girl,’ “In Cupid’s 
Chains,” “Her Heart’s Desire,” “Love 
the Tyrant,” “‘ Linked by Fate” (to name 
no more), and last of all to see the light, 
Diana and Destiny.” 


The plot of “ Diana and Destiny” is 
of melodramatic texture, but in the 
weaving Mr. Garvice displays no small 
skill in characterisation. His people are 
not painted puppets, moved by strings in 
the hands of the story-teller; they have 
orthodox flesh and blood, and if their 
destiny is somewhat arbitrarily made for 
them, they each respond to its decrees 
with individualconsistency. Mr. Garvice's 
strength, however, lies in the construction 
of his plot, and in the courage with 
which he accepts all the conventions of 
the romantic school. His heroine is 
almost inconceivably beautiful, his hero 
brave, reckless, handsome, and just suffi- 
ciently wild to be piquant. No baser . 
villain ever aspired to ruin hero and 
heroine, and never in real life did fortune 
descend more unexpectedly and more 
opportunely than a million pounds 
dropped into Diana's lap while she 
was teaching her village school. Never, 
too, in real life, has the long arm of 
coincidence worked to better eff ct in 
blessing the worthy and wrecking the 
schemes of the unworthy. In short, 


“Diana and Destiny,” if melodramatic, 


does not lose in absorbing interest on 
that account. It com;els the attention, 
and holds some thrilling surprises for the 
reader as he turns its pages. 

The story commences in a quiet Engli-h 
village, where the heroine is earning her 
living as aschool-teacher, dwelling under 
the chaperonage of her aunt, whose 
furtive and restless manner soon suggests 
that some mystery lurks in the parentage 
of Diana, of which the girl herself is 
ignorant. In the very first chapter Diara 
saves Lord Dalesford’s life, an accomplish- 
ment she is destined to repeat before the 
end. Then she inherits an immense 
fortune, and chance again elects she shall 
live where she and Lord Dalesford are 
close neighbours. Events march promptly 
and blithely. Dalesford and Diarra 
become engaged, and then the air suddenly 
darkens, and remains very sombre, with 
occasional gleams of sunshine through 
the storm, until near the end, when the 
mystery of Diana’s birth and fortune are 
solved at last, and her millions are 
ardently welcomed by the impoverished 
noble family of Wrayborough. Mr Garvice 
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is a skilful fabricator of plot. He knows 
how to contrive plausible grounds for the 
most surprising chains of coincidence, and 
if it is patent he:e and there that a word 
or two spoken in the right place by one 
or other of his characters would solve a 
puzzle, or clear away a mystery too 
prematurely, it is no more than we always 
expect in a melodramatic story. 

As an example of Mr. Garvice’s style 
we select the scene where Diana, visiting 
at Lord Wrayborough’s Scotch castle, 
surprises a burglar one night tampering 
with a jewel safe. He seized her, and 
then— 

“With a cry, a low, hoarse cry, his 
hands fell from her, and he staggered 
back. She turned and sprang 
for the door. 

“To her amazement the man made no 
movement to stay her. 

“* Yes, go!” he said, with a gesture of 
resignation. ‘Give the alarm. Have me 
arrested. I’m after the diamonds here 
right enough. I shan’t try to escape 
Give the alarm if you like. But—but 
you won't, if you’ve a heart in your 
bosom, my girl.’ 

“ There were such misery, such anguish, 
so acute a despair, in the rough, hoarse 
voice, that Diana looked at him over 
her shoulder. She was white to the lips, 
but her eyes met his steadily ; for, 
strangely enough, she felt no fear now. 

“* Why should I not?’ she asked, and 
her own voice sounded unnatural in her 
ears, as if it were the voice of someone 
else, someone else she had never known. 
‘Why should I not? You are a thief— 
a burglar. You have come to steal the 
diamonds. You are appealing to me 
for pity. You appeal in vain.’ Then, 
woman-like, she glanced off. ‘ What are 
you doing with my portrait? Why do 
you ask me my name? It is some trick 
to stop me. It will not avail you. 
Before you can escape At that 
instant the question struck across her 
consciousness: Why did the man not 
escape through the window by which 
he had entered, and which was partly 
open? ‘Why should I not have you 
arrested, you thief?’ 

“His head had sunk on his breast, and 
he was looking at her strangely through 
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the holes of the mask. Suddenly he tore 
the mask from his face, flung it aside, 
and, with a gesture of resignation that 
was not devoid of dignity, said, almost 
inaudibly— 

“* Because you are Diana Bourne— 
my daughter. I am your father!’” 

Mr. Garvice sketches out his plots in 
the open air, on horseback or by a trout- 
stream, and then dictates the novel to a 
stenographer, doing none of the actual 
writing with his own hand. He is a 
dramatist also, and has had one or two 
successes on the “ boards,” among them 
“The Fisherman’s Daughter,” in which 
Mr. Richard Mansfield, now a leading 
American actor, made a hit. “A Life’s 
Mistake " also had a big American run. 
And in still another sphere Mr. Garvice 
is making a very definite success, and 
that is with his lectures, or rather 
lecture-recitals on “Some Humourists 
Gay and Grave.” These have been 
thus far given chiefly in Scotland and 
have added materially to their author’s 
fame. 

No more genuinely earnest student of 
life is to be found among the newer 
novelists than Mr. Joseph Keating, who 
has three novels to his credit, the first, 
“Son of Judith,” published in 1900, 
“ Maurice” in 1905, and “ The Queen of 
Swords” last year. ‘ Adventures in the 
Dark,” another of his books, is a collection 
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of vivid word-pictures of life among 
the Welsh miners, both above ground and 
in the pits. Mr. Keating was born in 
South Wales in 1871, of Irish parents, 
and has known the life of the miners by 
the closest association. He is an acute, 
thoughtful observer, strongly imagina- 
tive, and keenly interested in social 
and political problems, so that it was 
almost a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Keating would, sooner or later, surmount 
the impediments to a career which 
weighed upon him in early life. “Son 
of Judith” was written in 1899, when 
he was twenty-eight years old, and 
rejected by eight publishers before Mr. 
George Allen accepted it. It was a 
novel of rare psychological power, the 
central figure in the story being the 
ruined and abandoned Judith, who, in 
the frenzy of her hate for the man who 
has used her and has spurned her, brings 
up her son as one dedicated to avenge 
her by taking her betrayer’s life, who, 
of course, is his ovn father. The con- 
ception undoubtedly appals the mind, 
and it is not to be wondered at that one 
reviewer of the day declared Judith’s 


fury more in harmony with the old Sagas 


than modern life. Mr. Keating himself 
has pointed out that he sought in Judith 
to show that there is a spirituality in 
evil as well as a spirituality in good. 
That may be what the reviewer meant 
but failed to clearly grasp, for the closer 
we approach the elemental conceptioa 
of deities of equal station, making for 
evil or for good respectively in human 
affairs, the nearer we are to the doctrine 
of human irresponsibility. Weare swept 
by powers mightier than our will; our 
spiritual forces are in the keeping of the 
immortal gods. 

“Maurice” is also a Welsh story, a 
tale of the creeping blight of the coal 
mines over the pastoral beauty of the 
South Wales valleys and hills, the trans- 
forming of the rustic village nestled 
peacefully amongst the prosperous farms 
into a roaring, sooty colliery town with 
a population in which the scourings of 
humanity are mixed, and where men and 
womea must adjust themselves to new 
conditions, often under grievous hard- 
ships. Maurice is only a child when the 
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story opens, an Irish boy whose sole 
guardian is an old man, also Irish, and a 
wonderful fiddler. The Irish tune he 
could not fiddle to ravishment was not 
worth naming; and here we have a bit 
of Mr. Keating himself, for our author 
also is a clever violinist. The first half 
of “Maurice” is passed in pastoral 
beauty and simplicity, the second half 
in storm and stress. A hard destiny 
overtakes the boy’s best friend, Jethro, 
who is, next to Maurice, the most vividly- 
drawn character in the book. A note 
presaging catastrophe is struck. We get 
down into the mines with Jethro and the 
boy, and here the life is described with a 
master-hand, the hand of a man who 
has gone through it all and knows the 
new pit-boy’s delight and sense of 
importance, as well as the shrinking 
detestation felt by. the sensitive and 
ambitious spirit in such surroundings. 
Then Mr. Keating, in a realistic descrip- 
tion of rare power and acknowledged 
accuracy, gives a painfully vivid account 
of one of those awful calamities when 
the superincumbent rock and gravel sud- 
denly begin to squeeze into the excavated 
tunnels of the mine and block up the 
exits to the entombed miners. Even 
more appalling is the later description 
of an explosion and pit fire, and the tale 
ends with an act of noble self-sacrifice. 

He is prodigal of pithy sentences that 
stick in the memory :— 

“There is no tragedy like the tragedy 
of getting a living.” 

“Music gives us the thoughts the poets 
have left unsaid.” 

We have left no space to speak of the 
latest of his novels, “The Queen of 
Swords,” bzyond saying that it is in quite 
another vein than his first two novels, 
and at least demonstrates the author’s 
versatility. In it he blends romance, 
drama and character with the happiest 
results. 

Mr. Keating, like most Irishmen, is a 
keen politician. The National policy of 
Ireland and the Social Reform movement 
generally have his earnest support, and 
he is an avowed supporter of the policy 
of the woman-suffragists. He is devoted 
to music, is an admirer of art in every form 
of expression, and an ardent playgoer. 





By OSCAR 


ETWEEN “The Bondman” and 
“The Prodigal Son” there are 
certain rather marked resem- 

blances. I refer, of course, to the dramas 
as staged at the Drury Lane, and not to 
the novels, for the similarities are more 
obvious in the stage versions. Both 
plays open with a farm interior, and the 
stage picture has many points of likenegs 
in the two plays. In both the action is 
transferred in the third act to the south 
of Europe—in the earlier play to Monte 
Carlo, in the later to Sicily, and in both 
the great spectacular scene of the play 
comes in this act. Then, as regards the 
story, the dramatic interest in both 
centres in the conflict between two 
brothers who love the same girl. These 
parallels are not imsisted upon as 
blemishes or as lessening interest in the 
later production, but they are curious 
and to a certain extent they are discon- 
certing. Others may not be affected by 
them so strongly, but I confess that when 
the curtain went up on the first act of 
“ The Bondman,” and for some time after, 
I had difficulty in accommodating the 
old setting to the new story. The fortunes 
of Helga and Thora, of Magnus and 
Oscar would intrude themselves, and 
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forced comparisons one would have 
willingly overlooked. For, without 
doubt, “The Prodigal Son” was the 
more convincing story, truer to life, less 
sensational in incident and not so 
extravagantly melodramatic. But then, 
when we are treating of melodrama, 
why, it may reasonably be asked, put 
any limit to one’s credulous acceptance 
of the plausibility of thetale? Swallow 
the story whole. The point is: Is it dra- 
matic? Is it told with directness, force, 
intelligence, symmetry? Does it reach 
our sympathies—compel our interest ? 
But even on this ground “ The Bond- 
man” is not on the same plane as “ The 
Prodigal Son.” It is of the essznce of 
melodrama that our sympathy for the 
hero and heroine should not be allowed 
to waver, and that the Fates should be 
propitious at the end to all who have 
borne the storm and stress of undeserved 
misfortunes ; but Greeba is not as staunch® 
a heroine as she ought to be, and Jason, 
who plays the nobler part, is left to console 
himself with life only, while his half- 
brother gets the girl as well. I imagine 
that the plot of “The Bondman” is 
known to nearly all playgoers—not to 
mention the novel readers—-so that to 
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The drama- 
tisation is full of pathetic touches which 
have their full effect at the hands of such 
actors as Mr. Frank Cooper and Mr. 
Henry Ainley, and of such an actress as 


tell it would be superfluous. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell. There is no 
lack of appeal to the sympathetic tears 
of the audience; no lack, also, of those 
heroics and self-sacrifices that thrill and 
end in tempests of applause. And since 
all that is the frank aim of author and 
manager, who has any call to quarrel 
with the means? Still, the easily moved 
emotions of an audience are not the 
absolutely final criterion of artistic suc- 
cess, and “ The Bondman” as a drama 
comes far short of all that goes to make 
a soundly constructed play. It illustrates 
once more how hopeless it usually is to 
make a good play out of a good novel. 
I doubt if a play has ever been put on 
the stage—a play of high pretensions, I 
mean—where the imagination is com- 
pelled to supply so much to fill out the 
picture and give any degree of reason- 
ableness to what takes place before the 
eyes. The vacillations of the two 
half-brothers are most bewildering. We 
commence with Michael Sunlocks start- 
ing in quest of his illegitimate brother 
Jason, resolved to befriend and uplift 
him. Later, his love is turned to hate 
and he consigns Jason to labour in the 
sulphur mines of Sicily. Jason simply 
reverses the sequence of the emotions ; 
he begins with hate, which veers to affec- 
tion and again to hate. Greeba is in 
love with Michael, vows eternal fidelity 
to him, and accepts the hand of Jason 
because she has not heard from Michael 
for two years. And why has Michael, 
the ardent lover, left Greeba so long 
without word from him? There is no 
explanation, or no adequate explanation. 
And Michael, who leaves the old farm in 
Mona’s Isle to search for his brother in 
Sicily, next appear, to us most unex- 
pectedly: as President of the Sicilian 
Republic, an unexplained poli‘ical ad- 
vancement that is as suddenly and 
bewilderingly exchanged for the doom 
of a convict in the mines. These things 
are all in the nature of miracles in the 
play, upon which the more leisurely 
course of the novelist permits him to 
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confera certain vraisemblance. All these 
discordances bring us at last to the 
sulphur mines, where the brothers meet 
on the same plane of mutual misfortune, 
where kinship tells, and the stronger 
rescues the weaker from death. It isa 
fine piece of stage realism, wherein every 
theatrical resource is brought to bear to 
heighten and intensify the effect, but it 
is purely theatrical; the incidents of 
many days are coerced into a few 
moments; the action is necessarily un- 
convincing, and everything is sacrificed 
to piling on the horror and first shatter- 
ing, then electrifying, the nerves of an 
emotional and sensation-loving audience. 
Finally, in the last act, we have a quiet, 
peaceful scene in the presbytery of the 
reformed priest on Lonely Island, 
where Michael, blinded by the explosion 
in the sulphur mines, is being cared for 
by the old priest and by Greeba. Here 
we have at last genuine pathos, a situa- 
tion that carries conviction, a sound 
touch of nature, which enables us to 
part company with “The Bondman” 
after all on very good terms. 

The part of Greeba did not quite 
suit Mrs. Patrick Campb II, which is not 
saying anything in the least degree dis- 
paraging to that distinguished actress. 
Greeba is too much the ingénue, to 
simple and unsophisticated for the more 
mature and complex style of Mrs Camp- 
bell. She rather suggested the woman 
of the world than the tender, shrinking, 
inexperienced daughter of the old Manx 
farmer. Mr. Cooper was admirably suited 
as Jason, and captured and held the 
sympathies of the audience from the first. 
Mr. Lionel Brough’s Grandfather stood 
out clean-cut and sharp as a cameo, 
brimming with humour and full of 
vitality. “The Bondman” was trans- 
ferred, with all its effects, to the stage of 
the Adelphi early in last month, where it 
is de-tined, I do not doubt, for a long run. 
At the Adelphi Greeba is played by Mis: 
Wynne Matthison, and Michael by Mr. 


Walter Hampden, in place of Mr. Henry 
Ainley. 


Mr. David Bispham produced in the 
autumn at the Prince of Wales Theatre 
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a new “light romantic opera” founded 
upon Goldsmith’s “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” with lyrics by Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man and music by Mme. Liza Lehmann. 
It was undoubtedly a hazardous experi- 
ment. Serious opera, unless it can count 
upon the patronage of fashionable society, 
is pretty seriously handicapped in these 
days by the mere fact that it is serious ; 
but certainly two necessary conditions of 
success would be sterling merit in the 
composer's work and both vocal and 
histrionic ability of a high order in the 
cast. It cannot be said that either of 
these conditions was met with entire 
satisfaction in Mr. Bispham’s production. 
Goldsmith's story may be trusted always 
to appeal to human interest. The play 
was well staged, and was acted by all of 
the cast with at least a sincere endeavour 
to realise the characters they imper- 
sonated, and in most instances success- 
fully. But it cannot be said that Mme. 


Lehmann’s work was equally successful, 
or that the music was always sung with 
entire satisfaction. The truth is that the 
music left one cold and unresponsive. 
It was ambitious undoubtedly, perhaps 


too ambitious in intent, and would have 
met with more cordial recognition if the 
composer had not felt impelled to attempt 
to overleap her own powers. In the 
lighter numbers, which reflected the 
gentler and more idyllic moods of the 
story, Mme. Lehmann was most success- 
ful; but she cannot be said to have quite 
realised her earnest efforts to interpret 
the more tragic phases and the intenser 
emotions which have part in the play. 
And still, let it be said that she merits 
high praise for the honest effort to reach 
a higher plane of composition than mere 
tunefulness. Olivia was played by Miss 
Isabel Jay, who interpreted her more 
emotional scenes with a force that won 
the sympathy of her audiences, but she 
was less adequate to the simple, thought- 
less gaiety of the vicar’s daughter in the 
earlier scenes before the passion of a real 
love comes into her life. Mr. Bispham 
essayed the part of Dr. Primrose, and 
gave a very satisfactory rendering of the 
simple-hearted, genial and confiding old 
clergyman. Mr. Charles Lauder’s Jen- 
kinson, too was an excellent piece of 
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work, but the other parts do not call for 
special mention. If the production. fails 
tosecure a well-sustained public support, 
it cannot be attributed to any lack of 
earnest effort on the part of any.of those 
who are engaged in it, but rather, I 
should say, to certain inherent weaknesses 
in construction by reason of which the 
play fails to rouse enthusiasm. Novelty 
is not necessarily attractive. 


“On the Side of the Angels,” a four- 
act play by Mr. W. L. Courtney, was 
produced under the auspices of “ The 
Pioneers,” at the Royalty Theatre, on the 
evening of December 16th last. No one 
who was present that evening would 
have willingly missed the absorbing 
interest of the occasion, and yet the play 
is not likely to appear on the stage of 
any of our West-end theatres so long as 
theatrical conditions remain as now. 
Its production is, therefore, a striking 
testimony to the value of such a society 
as “The Pioneers.” “On the Side of the 
Angels” is a study in realism of the 
destructive effects of the cocaine habit, 
while the romantic element is supplied 
by the love of two women for the victim 
of the habit ; the one the pure, unselfish 
love of his simple-hearted nurse, the 
other the erotic passion of a society 
woman who would even feed his craving 
for the deadly drug rather than lose him 
wholly. The situation is dramatic. It 
is the old, old fight for the man’s soul 
between the powers of good and evil, 
but is this particular soul worth fighting 
for is the first doubt that rises in the 
mind of the spectator. Has not Mr. 
Courtney drawn Major Hawstorne so 
deplorably debased by a wild and vicious 
life that sympathy becomes impossible, 
and the love of a good woman too 
monstrous a happening to be credible? 
Beyond doubt the author spares no jot 
of infamy to blacken his hero’s character. 
He has returned to England from India 
with the purpose of restoring a constitu- 
tion ruined by all manner of excesses. 
He has been a drunkard, a gambler, a 
libertine, a spendthrift. His nerves are 
shattered, and to exact a temporary 
relief from physical torture he dulls his 
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sufferings with injections of cocaine. 
He comes upon us an almost hopeless 
wreck of a man, and the only sympathy 
we can feel for him must lie in the pity 
roused by a human being who is under- 
going the penalty of his sins. This is 
not an adorable character, but as though 
it were not enough we speedily discover 
a crowning infamy. Major Hawstorne, 
in pursuit of health, has betaken himself 
to the house of his old nurse in the 
country, and here he has, we lear, 
seduced her daughter Grace, who loves 
the degenerate with that self-sacrificing, 
unquestioning devotion that takes 
account of nothing but the will of the 
man she loves—that love that is so 
inexplicable, so foolish, so perilous, but 
so very true to life in simple, earnest 
natures. Now, as the play is written, the 
character of Grace, with its sweet self- 
surrender and trustfulness, is contrasted 
with that of Lady Rolleston, a woman 
of the world, also loving Hawstorne, but 
with a selfish intensity of passion that 
takes account of nothing but its own 
desire. This seems clearly to be the 
contrast the author designed, and it 
seems clear also that he intended to 
show that the love of woman is not a 
calculated emotion, is not a crop sown 
by wisdom and nurtured by prudence, 
but an upheaval of primitive forces in 
human nature, knowing neither worthi- 
ness nor unworthiness in its object. It 
must be said, however, that, as Miss 
Granville interpreted the part of Lady 
Rolleston, the significance of the contrast 
in the design was almost wholly lost. 
From her point of view Miss Granvil'e’s 
interpretation was a remarkably fine 
performance, restrained but suffused with 
emotion, and it seems almost churlish to 
be cempelled to take exception to it, but 
she quite altered the values ; she exacted 
our sympathy, which is just what she 
ought not to have done. There isa very 
strong scene, where Hawstorne, as a final 
blow, gets word that his fortune has 
taken wings, leaving him practically 
penniless. Lady Rolleston takes the 
issue boldly into her own hands—she 
has wealth enough for both, will he 
marry her and share it? If to maintain 
the just balance of the play this proposal 
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should be so put as to suggest a heroic 
defiance of convention wrung out of 
Lady Rolleston by a loving sympathy 
for Major Hawstorne, nothing could 
have been finer and more convincing 
than Miss Granville’s dramatisation of 
the part, but that, it seems to me, is just 
what it should not have been. The part 
should have been played to emphasise 
the selfish and exacting quality of her 
passion and jealousy, as though the 
unconscious thought in her mind was: 
Thank God you are poor, since now 
perhaps I can buy you. But there was 
no reflection of this sinister attitude. 
She, too, might have been “on the side 
of the angels,” and the result quite 
undermined the pathetic sweetness of 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite’s Grace Mayhew, 
who in the scheme of the play unques- 
tionably stands for the rederming 
influence—for the good angel at the 
hero’s side. 

Mr. Courtney has drawn Major Haw- 
storne with bold and unfaltering strokes. 
If the play were before the public we 
should be hearing such comments as 
“morbid,” “unhealthy realism,” “ per- 
version of art,’’and the usual phrases of 
dilettante conventionalism. But no 
valid reason can be urged in terms of 
art, morals or manners why a study of 
this most demoralising habit should not 
be put on the stage, and if it is, every 
consideration demands thoroughness. 
Mr. Courtney does not wince; the 
picture is appalling in its intensity, and 
Mr. Norman McKinnell has never done a 
more vigorous and impressive piece of 
work than in Major Hawstorne. In the 
scene at the shooting box, where, under 
the joint influence of the drug and wine, 
he breaks* loose from all restraint, and 
announces his engagement to Lady 
Rolleston in a wild, insane outburst of 
mockery, as if indeed possessed by devils, 
was, melodramatic it may be, but a 
magnificent tour de force. 

The critics have, almost universally, 
referred to it as “a critic’s play.” I 
think that is a little misleading. It was 
a literary play—the play of a man of 
letters, in whose mind literary finish 
subtends, perhaps, too large an angle in 
forming a dramatic work of art. That 
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is—I would have the felicity of phrase, 
the wielding of epigram, the wit, the 
picturesque dialogue more _ closely 
assimilated to the dramatic movement. 
But Mr. Courtney has fully demonstrated 
that he has the dramatic instinct. Toa 
man of his critical faculty it must have 
been an illuminating experience to 
witness the production of his play, and 
a stimulating experience as well. 


On December 31st “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
latest play, was put into the evening 
bill at the Court Theatre, after a brief 
run in the autumn at the Court matinées. 
It is the best thing Mr. Shaw has done. 
It has a compact plot. The dialogue is 
crisp, with fewer long speeches retarding 
action with: disquisition; and the long 
speeches, when they do come, are in the 
vein of the characters who speak them 
and not Mr. Shaw speaking through 
them. It is witty, of course, brilliantly 
satirical, but best of all it proves that 
Mr. Shaw, for all his affected contempt 
for the poor puppets who people the 
world, can realise and depict an earnest 
unselfish nature, a true woman compelled 
by a noble love, and can draw a 
character swayed by human passions, 
firmly and consistently, without despising 
it for its weaknesses or ridiculing its 
strength. Jennifer Dubedat is a delight- 
ful creature, a real human being, a wife 
with a love so absorbing as to blind her 
to all her husband's faults, or, rather, 
whose love transforms these faults into 
virtues. Her “king of men” can do 
no wrong; if others blame him, it is 
because they “do not understand.” And 
again, Sir Colenso Ridgeon is a triumph- 
ant proof of Mr. Shaw’s ability to paint 
a faultless portrait of a man of blood 
and bone, a live man who is not a mere 
enigma or a parody. True, he has done 
this before, but never so convincingly as 
in Sir Colenso Ridgeon. But every 
character in “The Doctor’s Dilemma” 
is as sharply defined. I am almost dis- 
posed to say that modern drama shows 
no such achievement in characterisation 
as this creation of six contrasted types 
taken from a single profession who are 
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introduced to us one after the other in 
the first act. And then how brilliant the 
foil to their eminent respectability, their 
strictly preserved moral tone, their social 
aplomb, are the diableries, the frank 
immoralities, the unblushing bounderism 
of the artist, Louis Dubedat! The 
victims of Mr. Shaw's satire in this 
extremely brilliant play are the medical 
profession and the artistic temperament. 
But the satire is not the main thing. In 
“The Doctor's Dilemma” Mr. Shaw has 
painted life. 

Sir Colenso Ridgeon has just been 
knighted for his discovery of the 
right method of inoculating consumptive 
patients. (It is unnecessary here to 
describe how the battle royal is waged 
between the white corpuscles of the 
blood and the disease germs that attack 
the body, and the part opsonin plays in 
“buttering the germs to make them more 
palatable to the phagocytes.”) The 
inoculation must take place on the up 
grade and not on the down grade. That 
makes all the difference, and Sir Colenso 
has found that out, and hence the knight- 
hood. Oue after the other his professional 
brethren call to congratulate him—Sir 
Patrick Cullen, one of the old school, 
testy, warm-hearted, cynical, with a 
memory that caps every discovery of 
modern therapeutical science with an 
anticipation in early Victorian days; 
Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington, a 
loquacious and audacious practitioner, 
who can grasp only half a fact at a time, 
and merrily goes on his way killing or 
curing according to luck; Mr. Cutler 
Walpole, for whom all disease has but 
one cause, viz., blood-poisoning due to 
the existence of a certain useless sac in the 
human body which it is his particular 
business to remove by an expensive 
operation ; Mr. Leo Schutzmacher, who 
has made his fortune by the magic of a 
“certain cure” that consists of letting 
Nature take care of itself, fortified by 
a mixture of Parish’s Food with a 
measured quantity of water. All these 


gentlemen are in the front professional 
ranks ; but there is also Dr. Blenkinsop, 
who stands for honesty, hard work, 
steadiness in the beaten tracks, and— 
Shaw has never written 


failure. Mr. 





more sparkling dialogue than in this 
strictly professional scene. All this time, 
however, a strangely persistent woman 
has been waiting. Again and again Sir 
Colenso has sent word that he cannot 
and will not receive her; but when the 
last of his callers has gone, she is still 
waiting, and at last he yields. It is 
Jennifer Dubedat. She has read in the 
papers the discovery for which he has 
been knighted ; she believes that he alone 
can save the life of her husband, who is 
slowly dying of consumption, and she 
comes to plead for his services. He tells 
her that it is impossible ; that he has ten 
selected cases undergoing his treatment, 
and can take no more: if he took her 
husband one of the ten would be doomed 
todeath. She still persists, interests him 
in her husband’s drawings, and at last he 
agrees thus far—that she and her husband 
shall dine with him and his medical 
friends, and if his friends then decide that 
Louis Dubedat is the genius she believes 
him to be and worthy of the exception 
being made in his favour, he will treat 
him. Louis Dubedat does prove himself 
a genius in fine art, but at the same time 
a genius in other arts—of borrowing, of 
lying, of deception, of all manner of 
meannesses. Beside his character, as 
these men interpret it, his wife’s unfalter- 
ing faith and devotion are beautiful and 
pathetic. They would do anything for 
her, for him nothing. Sir Colenso loses 
his heart to her, refuses to treat her hus- 
band, and turns him over to Sir Ralph 
Bonnington, saying significantly that the 
only chance for her husband's life is with 
Sir Ralph. And Sir Ralph kills him, or at 
least hastens his death. “ A three months’ 
galloping consumption in three hours.” 
Such is the essential story of “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” in which every char- 
acter is a clear-cut gem. Louis Dubedat 
is an amazingly vivid portrait, his death 
scene one of the boldest achievements 
of our modern drama. Mr. Granville 
Barker plays it throughout with the 
subtlest appreciation of its apparently 
contradictory elements, and makes it 
convincing in spite of them. Mr. Eric 
Lewis was never better suited than in 
the garrulous, mercurial Bonnington; and 
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the Sir Patrick of Mr. William Farren, 
jun.,is at all points masterly. But equal 
merit may, in truth, be conceded to every 
interpreter in the cast. Miss Clare Greet 
is inimitable in the wheedling old ser- 
vant ; Miss Lillah McCarthy plays Jennifer 
Dubedat with marked emotional power. 
Again I cannot help remarking on Mr. 
Shaw’s great good fortune in the signal 
success with which his plays are uniformly 
cast at the Court productions. 


“ Peter's Mother” has been transferred 
to the Apollo Theatre, with nearly the 
whole of its strong cast unaltered, and 
passed its hundredth performance some 
weeks ago. Miss Nina Boucicault now 
plays Sarah Hewel in place of Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan, and no better successor could 
have been found. “ Peter’s Mother” 
makes no overwhelming demands on our 
deeper emotions, but it excites a profound 
interest. It is a comedy of character, a 
simple domestic drama, but in that lies 
its strong appeal to most natures. The 
situation is one that might arise in any 
English household, and the dramatic 
structure is created with great skill, while 
the interpretation is an artistic treat. 

Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Edward 
Terry are back again at the New Theatre, 
where they opened their season with 
“ Dorothy o’ the Hall,” and have followed 
it, to the delight of playgoers, with a 
revival of “The Scarlet Pimpernel.” It 
is almost two years since I wrote in these 
pages, when “ The Scarlet Pimpernel” 
was first produced, that it denoted “ that 
kind of success which ensures a good 
run.” Since then it has been seen in 
every considerable town in the country, 
and in most of our suburban theatres, 
and always greeted with enthusiasm. 
There are changes in the cast since its 
former long run at the New Theatre, but 
Miss Neilson still plays Lady Blakeney 
with the emotional power which reaches 
so fine a climax in the third act, and Mr. 
Terry is still the fascinating ‘“ double 
dealer,” outwardly the elegant trifler of 
London clubs and drawing-rooms, and, 
sub vosa, the indefatigable rescuer of the 
proscribed nobility of France. 
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By CHARLES SHERIDAN JONES. 


VI. 


ERHAPS the intelligent reader who 
has been following the gradual 
development of Rose  Lucas’s 

character in its process of expansion 
under altered circumstances, may have 
wondered how those circumstances 
exactly arose ; how, in fact, a girl with 
the tastes, views, and temperament usual 
in a country clergyman’s daughter, though 
by no means with the usual character, 
came to be acting as typewriter to a 
usurer, and, as he now knows, a rack- 
renter also. To him I point out that 


the factor in the situation for which he 
has not allowed, but which has produced 
stranger things than the one we are con- 
sidering, is the key to the puzzle, if 


puzzle it be, “ Necessity knows no law.” 
The reason why Rose Lucas became 
Carrington’s clerk was that Carrington’s 
advertisement was the first she read; 
therefore the appointment was the first 
she applied for, and therefore, also, she 
got it. 

For if you think that Carrington was 
not likely to value the services of a lady, 
and an educated woman, who had, more- 
over, not only the appearance of honesty 
and trustworthiness, but the things them- 
selves, then you underrate very consider- 
ably that gentleman’s discrimination and 
judgment. 

Having made these things clear, we 
will go back to Rose. 

When she returned to the office next 
morning it was with a set purpose in her 
mind. And women, once they are fixed 
upon doing a thing, are the most con- 
centrated animals in the world, even if 
that thing be the murder of a kindly old 
king peacefully sleeping in his bed. It 
matters not that the task they have in 
hand would, if done by someone else, set 
them making notes of exclamation and 
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interrogation for half an hour. When 
they are the executant their mind is in 
the thing itself, and they are blind, deaf, 
insensible to the horror, pathos, beauty, 
or madness of the action. 

Wherefore some observers, seeing that 
women do remorselessly what an average 
man could achieve only after severe 
emotional laceration, have proclaimed 
her cruel, while all the time she is only 
business-like ; wherefore, also, Rose was 
spared that morning another battle with 
the formulas. - 

She waited until Marcus had come in, 
had settled with young Richardson 
(whose slow death by poisoning would 
have left her now unmoved), and had 
gone out again, saying he would return 
in half-an-hour, before she attempted to 
execute her purpose. 

Then she went at once into Marcus’s 
room. 

On the right-hand side of the room 
stood a cupboard, occupying nearly the 
whole of that side. The cupboard, a 
convenient and economical arrangement, 
had been outwardly stained mahogany, 
and was within a mass of pigeon-holes. 
From one among a hundred of these 
Rose drew, after some little searching, a 
bundle of docketed letters, in all about 
fifteen in number, and marked on the 
outside, “ Turner, The Rev. E. T. T.” 

Then she took the packet back. into 
her own room, and sat down with the 
letters spread out before her. 

To read them? Oh, no! you mistake 
the lady we are dealing with. To copy 
them—that is, to put down their contents 
word by word, with the days of their 
despatch, in shorthand. 

With the instinct women have that 
tells them when they are to suffer, she 
had braced herself to receive any shock 
the contents might give her. But the 
very first one that she read made her lay 
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down her pen, and bow 
her head in bitter sorrow 
and humiliation. 

It was the application 
of her father to Marcus 
for a loan, and the 
writer, with the un- 
necessary frankness cus- 
tomary in those making 
similar applications, 
had stated the object 
for which he desired the 
money. 

It was in order that 
he “might discharge 
some of his previous 
obligations, and, at the 
same time, provide for 
the education of his 
daughter in a manner 
befitting her-station.” 

In all her hundred 
random speculations as 
to what had caused her 
father to commit his 
crime, this, the simple 
truth, had never once 
occurred to her, and 
she sat now, her head 
throbbing, her breath coming and going 
in short, irregular gasps, cut to the quick. 

Presently she roused herself, and with 
a mechanical accuracy copied out the 
rest of the letters, folded them neatly 
together—and then put them in their 
original position—all, that is, except one. 

She was following out the plan she 
had conceived with the passive consent 
that a subject yields to the powers of a 
hypnotist. Her will had almost ceased 
to operate, except in keeping back the 
half remorseful, half humiliating pain 
that choked her. She did not even grasp 
the significance of the letters she had 
copied, or consciously note the noble- 
man’s name that occurred in every one of 
them. 

But late that afternoon she was to be 
reminded of it. 

The owner called, and she was face to 
face with the man whose signature her 
father had been mad enough to forge. 

Then, in terror—blind, senseless des- 
perate, hopeless terror—terror for the 
father that she loved and had injured— 


She waited till Marcus had gone out before attempting to 


execute her purposes. 


the father who had transgressed for her, 
she told Lord Davenant the lie we have 
recorded. 


* * * * 

That night when Rose Lucas reached 
home it was with the walk of one years 
older than her actual birth days justified. 
But she did not cry, nor did she brood. 

Instead she sat down, and thought 
hard for nearly an hour. 

She came to some interesting con- 
clusions during that time, some of which 
shall be put before you later. 

But there is one thing she did which 
must be chronicled now. 

Before she went to bed she perpetrated 
the very crime, for committing which 
she had turned from her father with 
such scorn but six short weeks before. 

She forged her father’s name. 


VIL. 
N our day villadom has become a 
| force—for retrogression the most 
powerful in the kingdom. Its effect 
is chiefly to be marked in women. ‘Them 
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it keeps in the most deplorable of all 
paradoxical conditions, a restless, discon- 
tented apathy, which finds its only vent, 
alas, in the worrying of the humble 
necessary husband. 

As a rule, the smaller the villa the 
more determined are its womenfolk that 
their neighbours shall be outstripped, at 
least so faras appearances are concerned. 
As a rule, too, the smaller the villa, the 
more pretentious its appellation. 

That with which we are concerned 
was called “ Blenheim,” from which it 
may be gathered that the house was the 
most diminutive in a road of dwellings 
that reminded you instinctively of band- 
boxes. 

The person who chose this title was, 
you can perceive, destitute of any sense 
of humour. That being so, she must 
have lacked other things, for humour is 
one of the higher gifts. But, you will 
perceive also, that she had that most 
dangerous of all qualities for an ignorant 
person—determination. 

There are some women who, though 
they have entered the twentieth century, 
are in all true senses of the word medizval. 
These flourish in villadom. They are 
ignorant, unintelligent, very nearly as 
cruel, and quite as superstitious, as if 
they had lived in the age that burnt 
Bruno, and they are as indifferent to the 
world’s progress, thought, emotion, as 
though it had never existed. Literature 
has left them untouched, art has passed 
over their heads, science for them exists 
only in the’ mutoscope and the phono- 
graph. They are narrow, visionless, 
uncharitable, but long centuries of habit 
have given them the art of ruling men, 
and they use their power cruelly. 

It was such a woman who, on the 
afternoon of the day on which Lord 
Davenant determined to discover the 
guilty landlord of Game Street, sat in 
her poky drawing-room waiting — not 
waiting for anything in particular, but 
merely because it was her habit to do so, 
and because she was occasionally re- 
warded by one of her neighbours calling 
and discovering her behind teacups, for 
all the world like a woman accustomed 
to “ receive.” 

But on the afternoon in question Mrs, 
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Franks was to receive a reward she had 
little dreamt of. She was to be called 
upon by a lord, a member of the aristo- 
cracy, and that member Lord Davenant. 

It is, we know, the unexpected that 
happens, and this is due, be it noted, to 
the poverty of our imaginations. For 
instance, had Marcus Carrington, the 
respectable Bloomsbury money-lender, 
been told that he would be detected in 
his character of slum landlord, he would 
have said that the thing was impossible ; 
but then Marcus Carrington would have 
no more imagined that a nobleman with 
brains, and a conscience—not to speak of 
cash—would have interested himself in 
the matter, than Mrs. Franks would have 
deemed it possible that that nobleman 
would call upon her. 

Carrington would probably have 
denied that such a person existed. In 
any case he would have thought discovery 
impossible. 

And do not let the reader think that 
discovery an easy one ; for certain 
cynics anticipate that the severest shock 
the faith of humanity could receive in 
these days would be for a list of slum 
landlords to be published. Not a few 
they think would be of good repute,. 
dwellers in the odour of sanctity. 

Marcus was not precisely of these. 
But he was a man of parts, and—caution. 
Accordingly it was his agent, and not 
himself, who collected the rents, his 
agent who answered nasty inquiries, his 
agent who paid the fines when a reluc- 
tant vestry undertook proceedings. And, 
seeing that that agent was a man of 
straw, and entirely dependent on his 
favour, Marcus Carrington would have 
said that his connection with Game 
Street was impossible of discovery. 

For, to make assurance doubly sure, 
Carrington had kept that agent as 
ignorant of his Bloomsbury business as 
his Bloomsbury clients were of his East 
End character of landlord. 

Yet Lord Davenant was to discover 
both. How did he do it? 

It was not until he found threats, 
bribes, and leading questions to be as 
useless as straightforward inquiries that 
he hit on the idea that gave him the 
victory. 
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Finding it vain to ask for the name or 
address of the landlord, he inquired for the 
address of the agent, and got it at once. 

Then, though the agent was within a 
stone’s throw of him, he went not to the 
agent, but his house. 

This was situated in a rather different 
neighbourhood to Game Street, that of 
a northern suburb. And the name of the 
house was Blenheim. 

These were the circumstances that led 
Lord Davenant to be announced by a 
fluttered maidservant into the poky 
drawing-room of the woman whose 
characterless nature I have endeavoured 
to outline. 

But, if I have failed to outline that, 
how can I succeed in depicting her 
emotions when Lord Davenant entered. 

They were those of a Mahomedan 
transplanted in a dream to the seventh 
heaven of innumerable houris (and who 
forgets the particular ruler of his bosom) 
—of a curate cooped in Walworth, who, 
dosing, hears the drowsy intonation of a 
cathedral choir, and sees himself mount 
the pulpit (but not the congregation 
preparing to yawn)— of a discharged 
bankrupt, who perceives whole vistas of 
easily-contracted fresh obligations (and 
forgets the Official Receiver). 

Wonder, delight, astonishment—a lord 
had come to see her !—and instantly she 
bethought her of her neighbours. 

Then, pulling herself back to the 
present, she received Lord Davenant with 
an imitation of staid composure vastly 
creditable. Woman is still woman— 
even in the suburbs. 

But, between the suburban woman and 
Lord Davenant there was a gulf too great 
for language to bridge. 

For when two temperaments’ that 
respond to no one common impulse meet, 
words serve to confuse indeed; but they 
do not communicate. The thought they 
are meant to clothe is never truly appre- 
hended, and so is never answered ; they 
become merely a medium of misunder- 
standing. 

It was so with Lord Davenant and 
the suburban woman now. They might 
have talked till doomsday, and got no 
further towards finding out what the 
other really meant. 
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But there was another reason. Lord 
Davenant, now that he had come, was 
by no means certain what his object was 
in coming. Young blood, when fired by 
impulse, good or bad, is rarely reflective 
till after action. Hence remorse. Lord 
Davenant had had vague notions of 
extorting from the agent’s wife what the 
agent had refused him, Also he had had 
some desire to know for what fascination 
the agent had sacrificed his soul. 

He could see in this woman’s face no 
fascination, but degradation enough for 
any man, and somehow he felt the sub- 
jection under which her husband lived. 

“The tyranny of woman,” said a 
thinker given to paradox, “ is the greatest 
tyranny the world has ever known. It 
is the tyranny of the weak over the 
strong.” This woman’s tyranny was 
that of determined ignorance over a 
nervous organism. 

Lord Davenant had not seen her two 
minutes before he began pitying her 
husband, and in another he abandoned 
all idea of getting information from the 
wife. “I have come,” he said, “partly 
in the hope that I might find Mr. Franks 
at home, and partly because I very much 
want to find the person for whom he 
acts.” 

This speech left Mrs. Franks wondering. 
She merely bowed, which was perhaps 
the wisest thing she could do, as it left 
the burden of explanation entirely with 
Lord Davenant. 

“I have,” that personage resumed, 
“seen your husband to-day, but I have 
failed, unfortunately, to induce him to 
give me the name of his principal. He 
says his engagement precludes him from 
doing so.” 

Mrs. Franks began vaguely to conclude 
that Lord Davenant was endeavouring to 
out-general Marcus in some way, that for 
this reason he desired to obtain command 
of her husband’s services, and that he had 
come to her to help him to achieve this. 
Her sense of vanity was accordingly 
gratified, and her bartering instincts were 
aroused. 

Lord Davenant was to damp both. 

“T can assure you,” he said. “that 
your husband shall not in any way suffer 
by giving me the information I desire,” 
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Whereat Mrs. Franks deduced that her 
lord and master was required, not to 
leave his present employer, but to betray 
him. 

This course was not in the least 
obnoxious to her, but it needed justifica- 
tion in the pecuniary sense. 

“And what inducement do you offer 
him?” she said. 

Lord Davenant was as puzzled as he 
well could be. 

“IT don’t think you understand,” he 
stammered nervously. “My reason for 
desiring the name of Mr. Franks’s em- 
ployer is because, either with or without 
that employer’s consent, the property 
Mr. Franks attends to is in a grossly 
insanitary condition. If that arises from 
neglect on the landlord’s part Mr. Franks 
cannot, of course, be held to be to blame, 
and should have no objection to furnish- 
ing me with the name of that landlord. 
But if not he must, of course, expect to 
suffer.” 

Lord Davenant said this calmly, as 
though it were a pronouncement of fate 
and not a mere personal opinion. His 
tone, as well as the words he used, goaded 
the woman opposite him to fury. 

Overtax the brains of persons not 
accustomed to mental exercise, and they 
become at once irritable and angry. The 
unwonted exertion becomes positively 
painful, and they seek invariably to end 
it abruptly. Moreover, the fact that they 
do not understand you jars their vanity, 
and sharp speech is the result. 

Mrs. Franks was as mentally incapable 
of fathoming Lord Davenant as a 
Mahomedan would be of appreciating 
the Athanasian Creed. 

Accordingly she 
enraged. 

“In that case,” she retorted hotly, 
“you had better speak to my husband 
himself. I understand he will be at the 
Castle Hotel, London Bridge, this after- 
noon at four. No doubt your lordship 
can explain to him there.” 

And she rose. 

She had actually snubbed the one lord 
who had ever sought an interview with 
her. Nay more, she had referred him to 


became instantly 


her hus.and—in her eyes a crowning 
piece of insolence. 
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But this did not assuage her anger. 
On the contrary, it served rather to 
increase it, and she proceeded,-in the 
absence of that same husband, to annoy 
her maidservant. 

First, however, that unfortunate being 
was despatched to send off a telegram, 
about which we shall hear more 
presently. 

As for Lord Davenant, he left the 
house more puzzled than ever. But not 
by Mrs. Franks only. Just as he was 
walking through the narrow hall, and 
trying not to bump his shins against an 
unoccupied umbrella stand, flanked by 
a still more unnecessary table, his eye 
fell on a little engraving which interested 
him strangely. It was that of a symboli- 
cal cartoon, done by an artist whose 
work in this direction has made him 
famous, and it represented some workers, 
men and women, in a field—workers, be 
it noted, not toilers, for their faces 
showed contentment, and one could 
almost hear the women singing at their 
task, while the men laughed and chaffed 
each other. On the top was written 
“ Laborare est Orare,” and beneath stood 
the words, “For the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.” The whole was 
simple, beautiful, complete, the one thing 
in that house of gaudy bric-@-brac that, 
intended for ornament, did not disgust 
or annoy. 

He wondered what kind of mind it was 
that could admire this, yet tolerate the 
cheap imitations which nauseated one. 

Before long he was to find out. Mean- 
while he proceeded to the Castle Hotel, 
though, it must be confessed, with no 
very definite plan of campaign. Franks 
the agent had refused him the informa- 
tion that morning, had stood out against 
threats, bullying, and even bribes. No 
doubt he would still doso. But, when 
a man’s determination is roused, he goes 
on merely because it makes him. He 
tries a hundred roads before he finds the 
right one, often acting without reason, 
thought, or scruple. And if he keeps at 
it long enough the mere force of repetition 
leads him at last to the right one. 

Wherefore a certain cultured observer 
of poor, struggling humanity spoke of 
“the stream of tendencies that make for 
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She had actually snubbed the one lord who had ever sought an interview with her, 
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Franks waved a telegram excitedly. 


righteousness”; other and uncultured 
observers talk of luck. 

And luck was with Lord Davenant at 
the third attempt. For this attempt was 
successful. 

It happened that, as Lord Davenant 
entered the select establishment, where 
Marcus had chosen that his creature 
should receive his orders, by one door, a 
boy, with a telegram, entered by the 
other. A coincidence? Yes, a coin- 
cidence with a cause ; it was the telegram 
to Franks from Franks’s wife. 

It also happened that Franks was 
expecting another telegram on business 
about which he was, at that moment, 
talking to Marcus through the telephone. 
Franks was, as we have stated, of a 
nervous temperament, and no sooner did 
he hear the shout of “ Mr. Franks, here’s 
your telegram,’ than he rushed out of 
the telephone lobby to get and read it— 
rushed out as Lord Davenant, unperceived 
by him, entered by the other door, and 
seizing on the situation, took up Franks’s 
place at the wire. 


“Who are you?” he called through, 
but there was no answer. “ Who are 

ou?” 

And then the reply came in a thick, 
husky voice— 

“No. 7288,” and Lord Davenant turned 
away discomfited—discomfited, but not 
beaten. 

For, just as he was turning away with 
a sense of angry impotence, he found 
himself faced by the agent, who, realising 
instantly what Lord Davenant had dis- 
covered, waved a telegram excitedly, 
and commenced a series of derisive 
comments. 

“Hah,” he said, “so you've got the 
number, have you? But you won't find 
him even now. It’s a restaurant.” 

And chuckling, he proceeded to shout 
through more information. 

As for Lord Davenant, the moment he 
heard the words “a restaurant,” hope 
revived within him. Ignorant as he was 
of the ways of “that little parish called 
the world, the little parish of St. James,” 
whose only skill is in corruption, whose 
only virtue is in being corrupted at a 
good price, he knew enough of life to 
know that those who are servile are also 
false, and that the faith of waiters 
succumbs to half-crowns. 

Accordingly, when he heaid the words 
“‘a restaurant,” he rejoiced. 

The first thing he did was to find out 
what No. 7288 stood for. It was the 
Fedora Hotel, Soho. The next was to 
drive there post haste. 

It was Ruskin who said that, however 
a man hide his temperament, character, 
self, he reveals it in his work. But what 
of the man who does no work, but only 
schemes with that of others? Where 
does he get that opportunity of taking 
the mask off his face, not fearing to dis- 
close his real self, good or bad? In his 
home? Sometimes; but sometimes that 
home itself requires the severest strain 
on his hypocrisy. How many wretched 
men are there not, men with hundreds, 
nay thousands, at their bank, who do 
not know the meaning of life, who since 
their childhood have never felt the joy 
of a free, spontaneous existence, who live 
in dread of their servants or their 
children’s governess, who dare not eat 
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their meal the way they would, whose 
wealth is to them fetters that bind 
them to a worse tyranny than even 
poverty knows? 

Again, others there are who have no 
home at all. 

What do these do? How do they find 
vent for that strange passion for being 
true, which is with men even to-day ; 
which drives them forth to tell their 
confidences to barmaids, to boast their 
meannesses to barbers, to talk to strangers 
of their feelings. 

Verily, verily the father confessor stood 
for much. : 

The moral of which is that not only in 
their work do men reveal themselves, but 
in all sorts of queer places. For us all 
there must be some place where we cease 
once a day to lie, and act—even if it be 
a restaurant. We are driven out to it as 


our forefathers were driven to the tops of 
mountains—there to face reality, and be 
real. 

It was at the aforementioned restau- 
rant, where Marcus was wont to stretch 
his corpulent person, to boast of his 
achievements, to talk of himself freely as 


being even worse than he was, that Lord 
Davenant found three waiters ready to 
betray his identity. 

He divided a sovereign among them, 
got his information, and then drove to 
Marcus’s office, there to receive the one 
repulse he succumbed to. 

* * * * 

And what of Mrs. Franks’s telegram ? 
It was but to warn her husband of the 
coming of the lord, and to ensure his 
wearing a clean collar ! 


VIII. 


T is one of the fallacies of your rule-of- 
thumb man that “ little things please 
little minds.” Fortunately this 

stupidity is taught to our children by 
rote, so that they don’t believe, but only 
memorise, it. The truth they hear in our 
unguarded moments—and store it up 
against us. Fraudulent phrases and 
sing-song lies are accepted of them with- 
out being understood. 

Nevertheless they count. In proof of 

which there is the reader’s astonishment 
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at hearing that this echo of the copy- 
books rings false. Yet false it is. 

For it is of these little things that the 
observant man takes note; on them that 
a great scientist like Darwin builds up a 
system to change the world’s thought ; 
and by them that a great artist gets great 
effects. 

The keen eye of the student sees more 
through the smallest telescope than whole 
legions of gaping optics have detected in 
the great blue sky. 

Finally, and to clinch my thesis, it was 
a little thing which troubled the sluggish 
soul, but cunning head, of Mr. Marcus 
Carrington on the morning of which I 
am writing. 

He had heard Rose Lucas tell Lord 
Davenant that he was out when she must 
have known the contrary, and, try as he 
would, he could not find the reason. 


One of the three waiters. 
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The Hebrew has, as a rule, phenome- 
nally keen ears, wonderfully acute vision, 
and, a more valuable gift still, marked 
self-control. Had Marcus called out to 
Lord Davenant to stay, he could never 
have discovered the reason which 
prompted Rose in her refusal of him. 
She would have known she was found 
out, and would have been on her guard 
against him. 

Now he could watch her without her 
being aware of it. 

But it must be confessed he got little 
results from his watching. 

He pondered, he peered, he pried; he 
tried to fill the bill with half a hundred 
wild conjectures, and carefully thought 
out motives. He even tried to revise his 
whole conception of Rose’s character, to 
force himself to the conclusion that he 
had been deceived by an affectation of 
qualities she did not possess—and could 
not. 

Why didn’t he discharge herand think 
no more about it? To do the man 
justice, there was a strain of thoroughness 
in his character that prevented him taking 
so crude acourse. It would have been to 
to give up his 
interest in a character that attracted 
him. 

The ordinary man of business would 
have done this without a qualm. To 
Marcus's credit, be it said, he could not. 

It was on the afternoon of the day 
following, while the matter still sim- 
mered in his mind, that he got a letter 
which puzzled him still more. It was 
from Kendle, the village where the 
peccant curer of souls resided, and Rose 
took it into him. She stood waiting, an 
excuse ready, while he cut the envelope, 
and read the contents, and, in an instant, 
with a start of gratified pride, she saw 
the letter puzzled him. Next moment he 
sent her for the copying book, and read 
his letter to Turner first ; then he re-read 
one that had come in answer. 

The first was as follows :— 

“ Sir,—I have to remind you that the 
bill renewed at your request on June 15th 
last falls due on the third of next month. 
Should it not be met by yourself, I shall 
be compelled to communicate with your 
co-signatory, Lord Davenant. As to 


own himself beaten; 


what faction he will take in the matter 
you are, of course, the best judge. 
‘“* Yours truly, 
“Marcus CarRINGTON.” 


The answer ran :— 


“Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt 
of yours of the 28th inst. In reference 
thereto I have to tell you that the bill 
cannot be met by me on the 3rd of next 
month, or on any date within the next 
four weeks. It is not till then that I can 
even name the day on which you will be 
paid. As to your communicating with 
Lord Davenant, and as to my being the 
best judge of the course he will take, I do 
notagree. So good a judge as you your- 
self are of these transactions will be able 
to determine better than I whether the 
action he will take is likely to be of 
profit to yourself. 

“Yours truly, 
“Epwarp T. T. TurRNER.” 


This was the letter. It left Marcus 
astounded. 

It dared him to play his trump card, 
and told him that to play it meant to 
cheat himself. 

But, though Marcus was at first 
astounded by the cool audacity with 
which, at a bound, the weaker man 
assumed the mastery over himself, he saw 
one thing instantly. The letter was not 
the unaided composition of the man who, 
as he thought, had penned it. 

Rose had been too thorough in her 
method. She had shown the work, not of 
her own, but of another, hand tooclearly. 
At once Marcus came to the conclusion 
that Turner, the man he had been badger- 
ing for two years, who had written letters 
that pleaded, supplicated, contradicted 
themselves and gave their writer hope- 
lessly away, had sought the advice of 
one stronger, bolder than himself. 

And yet—and yet, he could not free his 
mind from the idea that the letter had 
some connection with Rose’s refusal of 
him to Lord Davenant, the man whose 
signature was on the bill, the man whose 
signature was, as he had known allalong, 
a forgery. 

Obviously it must be in connection 
with that same signature that Lord 
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Davenant had come to see him, so falsely 
do the shrewdest of us reason, and, if 
Rose had an interest in keeping him 
and Lord Davenant apart, she had an 
interest in writing the letter he had 
read. 

He recalled the fact that she had come 
to him without a reference, and had 
frankly said that she had quarrelled with 
her people. The fact, which counted for 
little then, weighed heavily against her 
now. 

Then he made two interesting dis- 
coveries. 

He went to the pigeon-holed cupboard, 
drew out a 
little packet of 
letters, glanced 
at their con- 
tents, counted 
them, and then, 
with a_ start, 
he realised that 
one had been 
stolen. Next 
instant he rea- 
lised something 
else, something 
that sent the 
blood to his 
head, made his 
heart pulsate 
with an emo- 
tion to which 
the mammon 
worshipper had 
been for years 
a stranger. 

When we are 
moved deeply 
about a subject, 
especially if it 
be a human 
one, we usually 
discover that, 
all unknown to 
ourselves, we 
have entertained a whole chapter of 
impressions, doubts, fears, hopes and 
dreads, which seem to wait a shock of 
further interest before they are realised 
in our mind. Only a few of us analyse 
our emotions, still fewer do so correctly. 
And it came in on Marcus now with a 
Shock of dread and fear" that he felt 
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towards this woman as he had never 
felt towards any other being. 

He realised it with fear, I say, because all 
of us fear new things, and for the first time 
Marcus’s nature was responding to a pas- 
sion in which the cheating of his fellow men, 
the massing of wealth, and all the instincts 
developed in him for years, and some of 
his race for centuries, found no place. 


With a start of gratified pride she saw the letter puzzled him. 


He realised in a flash that he loved the 
woman who was betraying him. 


IX. 
HEN Nature produces a new 
W scourge for man she _ usually 
produces almost simultaneously 
the thing that is to protect him. Thus, 
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of the hundred and one new diseases 
modern medicine men have discovered, 
they really have found the remedy for 
half a dozen ; thus, while we get a mad 
anarchist Lucceni murdering a woman 
who, though an Empress, is inoffensive, 
nay, positively interesting, we get a great 
discoverer like Lombroso who tells us 
why and wherefore Lucceni came, and 
how in the future Society may avoid him. 

It may be that Society will be deaf 
to Lombroso’s warning—but that has 
nothing to do with Nature. 

And this is true, not only of individuals 
in the aggregate, but true of them 
individually. The chain of causation 
running through the universe brings the 
same law to us, and over and over again 
we find the thing that has caused the 
disease produces also the cure. We find 
this in a hundred and one odd ways. It 
even confronts us in the case of Rose 
Lucas and her father. 

If Rose had never been educated, her 
father might never have forged, but again, 
if she had been uneducated, or partially 
so, she could never have saved him. 

At any rate she would not have tried 
to do so. 

Another result would have been that 
this story could not have been written. 

Being educated, and not on poll parrot 
lines, but so that logic had become a part 
of her mental equipment, she thought, 
while an ordinary woman would have 
contented herself by crying copiously, 
and, thinking, she produced the letter we 
have seen Marcus receive. How did she 
do it? 

She noticed that through all the varia- 
tions of Marcus’s correspondence one fact 
held good—the more his victims suppli- 
cated, the more he bullied, but, did they 
but show him a bold front he climbed 
down, for a time at any rate. 

She used this knowledge in writing the 
letter we have recorded. 

But she had noticed one other fact 
about his correspondence also. This man, 
who was nominally a money-lender, was 
something else in fact, something even 
nastier—a blackmailer within the law. 
Not a third, but half of those who had 
borrowed from him had borrowed by 
reason of some fraud punishable by 
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law, and which Marcus had all along 
detected. 

Then, when the victim was slow to 
come to heel, Marcus would indulge in 
veiled threats—veiled that is to all 
except the victim. 

Now, it is the peculiarity of your black- 
mailer that the very last thing he will do 
is to ruin the victim he preys on. Since 
to do this means that he will gratify spite 
indeed, but he will lose potential money. 

And Marcus, Rose reasoned, was not 
nearly high enough in thescale of evolu- 
tion to prefer the former to the latter. 

Did he but prosecute her father for 
forgery, he lost for ever the chance of 
getting back his ducats. 

Thus she reasoned, and she reasoned 
truly. The letter would give Marcus 
pause, and would give her time. Time 
to deal with the other foe to her father’s 
peace, Lord Davenant. Meanwhile she 
had this problem confronting her: the 
letter was written in London, but it had 
to be posted from Kendle. 

And it must be posted by herself. How 
did she meet the difficulty ? 


X 


" A CCORDING to all the laws which 
govern the imaginings of idealists, 


and nothing else, Rose Lucas 
should have been, by this time, in a state 
of contrition pitiable to think of. She 
had opened letters entrusted to her, had 
deceived her employer, had forged her 
father’s name, yet, while, according to 
those same laws of the idealists, she 
should have gone about with drooping 
head and prostrate mind, she rose each 
day with a conscience void of offence. 
She never even thought of the matter 
at all. 

The reason? She had something more 
important to think of. 

The same impulse that had caused her 
to do these things caused her to forget 
them—to forget herself and to think 
only of the person for whose sake they 
were done. “I give to you a new com- 
mandment, that you love one another.” 

A man would not have ceased thinking 
on the enormity of his offence. Rose had 
not yet commenced. Instead she was 
thinking of Lord Davenant. 
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That he had come to see Marcus about 
her father’s crime seemed to her to be as 
certain as it had seemed to Marcus, and 
it involved the necessity of immediate 
action on her part. Women are much 
better at fighting a desperate case than 
men are. They 
deal point by point 
with a thing as 
point by point 
arises. 

Above all, they 
do not despair, and 
they take all the 
chances. Where- 
fore, having 
puzzled, and as 
she thought 
silenced, Marcus 
by her letter, Rose 
commenced to 
think of Lord 
Davenant. She 
did not waste 
time in _prelimi- 
nary cogitation, or 
damp herself by 
imaginary difficul- 
ties. She looked 
his name up in a 
directory and 
found it at 14, 
Cheswick Cham- 
bers, Bloomsbury. 
Then, when the 
evening came, and 
her work was 
over, she set out 
to find it. As to 
what she was 
going to say she 
did not know her- 
self. She did not 
know what excuse 
she could offer for 
calling ona young 
man, and a strange 
one. 

Women like her trust to the finer 
intuition of the moment, a course which 
often gives better results than long 
deliberation. But events are sometimes 
too strong even for women. They were 
so that evening, and Rose was not to go 
to Cheswick Mansions. An incident, in 


No woman worthy of the name can see a child 
dirty without instantly desiring to wash it. 
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itself trifling, was to prevent her, that 
incident being that a child four miles off 
fell ill. What has that to do with 
Cheswick Mansions, and Lord Davenant ? 
you ask. Nothing, but it has something 
to do with Rose Lucas. Give me time 
and I will tell you 
what. 

Though Rose 
was ignorant of 
Carrington’s East 
End character, 
and though 
Franks was, as we 
shall see, igno- 
rant of his mas- 
ters West End 
pursuits, fate had 
brought the two 
together —fate 
and Marcus. It 
is a psychological 
fact worth ex- 
plaining that 
when a man trusts 
the majority of 
his fellows over- 
little he is sure to 
trust one of them 
over-much. Even 
Bismarck had his 
Busch, and the 
subtle delight of 
being free and 
natural with one 
has been the un- 
doing of many a 
poor rogue who 
has cheated hun- 
dreds. It was in 
a sense to be 
Marcus’s undoing 
also, though not 
in the manner 
the reader may 
imagine. 

It fell out on an 
afternoon, some 
fourteen days before that of which I am 
writing, that Marcus had had occasion 
both to communicate at once with 
Franks and to remain in his office; a 
difficulty he met by entrusting a note to 
Rose, who was to deliver it to that 
worthy. He reasoned, half unconsciously, 
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that there was so little in common 
between them that the interview was like 
to be formal and brief. 

In this he was mistaken, for there was 
more in common between his two ser- 
vants than he, or the reader, thinks. 
Franks, on the occasion in question, was 
in a dingy little room, a kind of office, in 
Game Street, and with him was a little 
child, shrunken, neglected, and dirty, but, 
for the moment happy, as she sucked 
sweets supplied by the aforesaid Franks, 
and crowed contentedly on his knee. 

Now, there is one spectacle that no 
woman worthy of the name can look 
upon with equanimity. And that is a 
child who has gone too long unwashed. 
She may see that same child beaten 
unmercifully, may know it is being 
starved, may keep it in cruel silence 
when its young instincts need freedom 
and noise, but, I repeat, no woman 
worthy of the name can see a child 
dirty without instantly desiring to wash 
it, and anathematising its unnatural 
mother. Accordingly, when Rose found 
the neglected little infant on Franks’s 
knee there was at once a bond of interest 
between them. 

You may think it strange that Franks, 
the man who did the dirty work of 
Marcus, should take even a temporary 
interest in a child of one of the wretched 
creatures out of whom it was his duty to 
screw a few shillings each week. But 
that is because you have made the 
mistake of confounding the man with 
his occupation. Later on we shall find 
out more both about his occupation, and 
the man himself. — 


Meanwhile we will concern ourselves, 
like Rose, with the child. 

Its history was a very ordinary one. Its 
parents gave only one indication of being 


human—the child itself. They drank, 
quarrelled, fought, and worked with a 
monotonous regularity that, had they 
been cursed with memory, must inevitably 
have driven them mad. They were as 
unfit to have the care of a human soul, 
or of a human body, as a navvy is to 
criticise Botticelli, or an elephant to 
dust Sévres. 

But the law, which later would spend 
hundreds of pounds in sending that child 
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to prison, would not spend one now in 
preventing the necessity while it was 
possible. 

What wonder, then, that Rose should, 
when Franks told her of the little one’s 
wretched case—what wonder that her 
com passion should have gone out towards 
it ? 

She did something more than wash the 
infant. She saw the parents, and, 
accustomed to speak in tones of authority 
that the poor always respond, to, she 
even succeeded in getting some faint 
recognition of their duty from them. 
She bought the child food and clothes ; 
she might even have saved it had not an 
accident happened. It fell, and broke its 
head, and on the very afternoon when 
Rose set out to call on Lord Davenant. 
As it lay in its agony, it called out for 
the one person who had shown it human 
consideration—called out so piteously 
that even the wretched parents were 
moved to action and went to find 
Franks. 

Now, Franks had been given Rose’s 
address, and when he heard the news set 
out post haste to find her. 

She had not gone more than a hundred 
yards from her lodgings before they met, 
and Franks blurted out his information. 
Womanlike, in an instant, Rose forgot 
Lord Davenant and her father, and was 
hurrying him along to reach the child 
before life left it. But before she saw the 
child her sorely-tried powers of endurance 
were to receive another shock. Just as 
she and Franks were getting out of 
the cab which had taken them to Game 
Street her eyes fell on the figure of a 
man, who was leaving the house they 
were about to enter. It was Lord 
Davenant, and he recognised her, flushed, 
raised his hat, and hesitated. 

Something in his manner decided Rose. 
Women have a wonderful knack of 
knowing when to storm a fortress by 
assault. And they almost invariably 
have a way of spiking the enemy’s guns 
first. Rose did this now. She went up 
to the young nobleman eagerly, and held 
out her hand, which he took with strange 
awkwardness. Then— 

“Lord Davenant, I want to beg a 
favour of you,” she said. 
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He intimated that he would be 
delighted to grant it—if he could. 

“And I want you to promise me you 
will not tell anyone I have done so.” 

A discreet man would have declined 
this pledge of confidence—if he had been 
over forty. In which case it is probable 
that Rose would not have asked for it. 
As it was, Lord Davenant gave it, with 
that automatical readiness with which 
we say things, without realising their 
import, when not quite masters of 
ourselves. 

“You came to see Mr. Carrington the 
other day. I want you to promise me 
that you will not go near him again for 
a month.” 

Rose was prepared for the look of 
astonishment with which the young man 
regarded her. But she expected also 
that he would ask her why. Instead, he 
made a statement of fact. “I have seen 
him to-day while you were at lunch.” 

For a moment Rose reeled, then, with 
a great effort, she walked, half swooning, 
away from him and into the house. 


XI. 


HE meeting between Marcus and 
Lord Davenant had, as the latter 
said, taken place that day when, 

screwing his courage to the sticking 
point, the young nobleman with a con- 
science determined to see a man who 
laid so heavy a burden on his fellows. 
Some writers would picture this meeting 
as full of dramatic surprises, scathing 
denunciations, and callous retorts. On 
the contrary it was very ordinary— 
ordinary, that is, in so far that neither 
man raised his voice above its customary 
tone, but full of interest to those who 
care more for human nature than they 
do for noise. 

There is this about brains, that a 
man accustomed to use his own will 
generally contrive to get to the root of 
another’s meaning in two minutes, and, 
if he can’t, will request further informa- 
tion. Whereas an ignorant man, or one 
not accustomed to think, will, if the 
thing spoken of be not patent, become 
confused and vaguely fearful ; ten to one 
he will snarl, and there will be a row. 

Had either Marcus or Lord Davenant 
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been unaccustomed to think and draw 
deductions, infallibly unpleasantness 
would have arisen. As it was, nothing 
of the sort took place. 

What did take place? You might 
give a thousand guesses, and never the 
right one. Which shows, not so much 
that the two men were out of the com- 
mon, but that you are weak in psycho- 
logical perception. You see, you do not 
know them as well as the author, who 
will tantalise you no longer. 

Lord Davenant had met Marcus just 
as the latter was going out of his office, 
had introduced himself, and had been 
politely invited to sit down and explain 
what he wanted. 

Lord Davenant saw a man florid, a 
little puffy, to his taste just a trifle 
vulgar, but cool, cautious, and alert, who 
seemed to indicate, without the least 
approach to swagger, that he was master 
of the situation, and knew it. In a flash 
he realised that the man he had come to 
plead with was at once beyond his power, 
and too much for him. He was over- 
weighted, and he knew it, and began 
lamely. 

Marcus saw a youth, austere enough 
for a curate, whose dignity made him a 
trifle awkward, but who had himself well 
under control, seemed to know thoroughly 
what he was about, and to have invin- 
cible determination behind his actions. 
Immediately he decided this was a man’ 
he could not wholly fathom, a man who 
responded to other impulses than common 
clay, a man with whom it behoved 
him to be cautious. 

Lord Davenant, though he felt dis- 
pirited, did not show it. 

“T have come to speak to you about 
the state of your property in Game 
Street,” he commenced. “I fearitisina 
very bad condition.” 

Have you ever realised that one of the 
most enviable gifts the Hebrew possesses 
is that of dramatic instinct. If not, the 
reply of Marcus would be as Greek to 
you. 

He did not ask for details, he did 
not wax virtuously indignant, as your 
ordinary slum owner would have done, 
he did not even ask for proof that the 
property was his. Instead, he played a 
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card which left Lord Vavenant speech- 
less—and the game in his own hands, 

He leant over the table, touched Lord 
Davenant on the arm, and with admirably 
assumed earnestness, and most effective 
directness, said quietly — 
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“You, Lord Davenant,” he said‘ “are 
arich man. I am a poor one—oh yes, 
that most wretched of poor men, a poor 
man who has to handle large sums in 
other people’s interest. Nominally I am 
the landlord of Game Street ; actually,” 


Rose rode off into the night. 


“Help me to put it right.” 

The sentence left Lord Davenant 
stupefied with silence. Marcus had fol- 
lowed the old rule: when in doubt 
bewilder your opponent. The result was 
that he had time to take up the parable. 


and he smiled grimly, “I am not. The 
property to me represents so much sunken 
capital, on which, as that capital was 
entrusted to me, I am obliged to make 
a certain return. To alter, to improve 
that property would mean that I should 
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have to make a bigger return, for it would 
mean more capital. That capital I have 
not got.” 

Then he stopped, suddenly sunk his 
voice to a whisper, and went on rapidly 
before the other could interrupt :— 

“You have seen the property? You 
have seen the people on it. Perhaps you 
have pitied them—I often do. Their 
wretched, stunted lives—and the children 
choked for air. Oh, it is pitiable, but 
what can Ido? Nothing! What can you 
do? Everything!” And, after a second’s 
pause, he added: “ You can lend me the 
money to alter it.” 

He delivered the last few words with 
passionate emphasis. A mother plead- 
ing for her child could not have been 
more effective. 

Then, as if exhausted, he flung himself 
back into his chair, the back of which 
was in the shadow of the room, and shot 
keen looks at Lord Davenant. 

And Lord Davenant —he proved his 
grit by saying nothing. He remained 
impassive, immobile. Marcus had shot 
his bolt in the dark. 

Then Marcus, seeing he had not drawn 
the enemy, threw himself forward again 
and began speaking energetically. 

“ Understand,” he said, “ my proposal 
is a perfectly business-like one. The 
property makes a good return as it is.” 

He did not tell hirn that the mere fact 
that the property was overcrowded meant 
that it was more profitable, because it 
meant that there were more human 
beings packed upon it to pay tribute. 

“‘It would not be easy to raise capital, 
I fear, on the mere ground of philan- 
thropy.” Marcus said this with an 
admirable assumption of regret. 

“ Now I suggest that, in the first place, 
you should inspect the property in cor- 
pany with my agent, whom I will in- 
struct to give you every facility and full 
information; that, having arrived at 
your conclusions about it, you should let 
me know both these and the money 
required to carry them into effect, and 
that you should then consider your 
ability to lend me the money on security. 
I do not think your lordship will hesitate 
to accept. If you agree to this”—his 
voice had become coldly business-like, 
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tinged with an indifference much more 
effective with Lord Davenant than his 
enthusiasm—“ if you accept this course I 
will arrange an appointment with my 
agent at your convenience, if not "—he 
shrugged indifference significant and 
final. 

Lord Davenant was silent for some 
time. When he spoke it was coldly, and 
with a business-like directness which 
made Marcus respect him. 

“I do not pledge myself to anything,” 
he said. “Ido not make any promises, 
or guarantee anything. But I| shall be 


. glad to avail myself of your offer to in- 


spect the property with youragent. And 
I may say I hope that we can come to an 
arrangement. Tuesday, 12 o'clock, will 
suit me for the first meeting. Meanwhile, 
I have to thank you for the courtesy with 
which you have received me. Good- 
morning ;" and, witha cold bow, he strode 
out. 

They had come to conclusions within 
ten minutes. You see, they were men of 
brains. 

And Marcus leant back in his chair and 
chuckled. “Tough,” he said, “ very 
tough; still, I think I’ve got him.” 

What did he mean? what was it that 
put Lord Davenant in his power ? 


XII. 


OVE is usually represented to be 
an overmastering passion, which, 
whatever be the character of its 

subjects, drives them along in one direc- 
tion, absorbs their energies, and makes 
them blind, reckless, and heedless of all 
save love, to the serious detriment, one 
would suppose, of the world’s business. 

And, indeed, in the first glow of caring 
for another being so closely that one’s 
own peace of mind depends on that being’s 
condition rather than on one’s own, love 
is a wonderful thing. But, for all that, 
love does not produce the same effect on 
different natures, but different effects on 
different characters. And with Marcus it 
was as little likely to result in a generous 
abandonment, or less calculating frame 
of mind, as it is to make the criminal who 
feels its power to-morrow an honest man, 
or the woman he inspires a strong one. 

G 
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Marcus was calculating over other 
things; he was calculating over love. 
Once he recognised that his affection was 
a fact, he began to think of its object as 
an assetof the business. He remembered 
her coolness of head, her réliable, pains- 
taking character. He even remembered 
her subdued charm of manner, so fasci- 
nating to one accustomed to the noisy 
display and loud vulgarity of women he 
knew. He knew enough about society 
to know that, while it forgave a man his 
business and his past, in the matter of his 
wife it was merciless. And Marcus, like 
most men who have made money, had 
social ambitions. Almost the first thing 
that love made plain to the soul of 
Marcus was the exceeding utility which 
the proposed asset would have in this 
direction. This, and her other qualities 
established in his mind, he set himself to 
the task of acquiring possession of the 
property. 

You may think that not evena travesty 
of affection could be felt by such as 
Marcus. That is because you have con- 
fused two things—human nature and 
love. When human nature in one of 


its concrete manifestations is great, then 
love can play upon that nature, and pro- 


duce great music. But the virtue is in 
the nature itself, not in pone of its own 
instincts, and if Marcus had been going 
to love differently he would have had to 
be a different man. Perhaps when you 
shake a nature to its depths you bring 
into play latent potentialities which their 
owner never suspected ; but that did not 
happen now. Love only roused the 
every-day side of Marcus, and left him 
calculating more keenly than ever. 

And this being so, he set himself to the 
task of fathoming the one incident in 
Rose’s conduct which he did not under- 
stand. It is to be counted to Marcus’s 
credit that he never for one moment 
allowed the mystery of that incident to 
change his view of Rose’s character. An 
ordinary man would have suspended his 
judgment upon the one until the other 
had been cleared up, but Marcus had at 
least faith in his own perceptions, which 
is something. 

He did not revise his estimate of Rose, 
but he sought assiduously the key to the 
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incident that did not square withit. As 
a result of this he determined on an in- 
teresting course of conduct. 

He reasoned that, as Rose was not the 
woman to commit an action without an 
object, that object could be found. He 
determined to find it by the experimental 
method. Instinct, rather than reason, 
would not permit him to think of that 
action, and of the letter he had received 
from Mr. Turner, separately ; accordingly 
he decided to treat both together. 

He first concocted a reply to the letter. 
This written, after much thought, ran as 
follows :— 


“ Dear Sir,—lIn reply to yours, the con - 
tents of which I am not wholly able to 
understand, I have to inform you that, as 
you have not taken up the bill for £300, 
Iam communicating by this post with 
your co-signatory, Lord Davenant. 

“Yours etc., 
“Marcus CarRRINGTON.” 


This done, he handed it, early in the 
day, to Rose for copying, and watched 
narrowly for the effect produced upon 
her. 

She did not 
muscle. 

Then. he requested her to step out 
and post it, and she responded with 
alacrity. 

She returned five minutes later with 
the letter in her pocket and a serene 
countenance. 

Marcus felt his opinion of her rising 
steadily. 

But this did not exhaust the first 
attempt to succeed with the experimental 
method; the most important part was 
yet to come. 

Kendle was situated some twenty-five 
miles from London, and the service of 
trains between it and the metropolis was 
more than usually disgracefully deficient. 
The last train, Marcus found, left for 
London at half-past ten. There was one 
down to Kendle at 5.35. Accordingly, 
Marcus hoped that the business which 
was going to take him to Kendle that 
night would be concluded between those 
hours. 

Nevertheless, it was not. Marcus 
arrived at Kendle close on seven; he was 


so much as move a 
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careful to at- 
tract as little 
attention as 
possible. By 
dint of quiet 
inquiries he 
discovered a 
post office, 
made sure it | 
was the only © 
one in the 
village, fixed 
the location 
exactly in his 
mind, and 
then went for 
a walk in the 
country. 
When he re- 
turned the 
village had re- 
tired to rest, 
the clocks 
were striking 
ten. No sound 
broke the still- 
ness of the 


night, only a 


few lights the 
darkness, 

He began to 
wonder what 
anyone could 
want with 
money in this sleepy corner of the earth. 
It was as different from the bustling 
gaudy town as if a continent were 
between them. Then he concluded that 
even forgery was justifiable to break 
monotony so intolerable. 

Presently he heard the rattle of the on- 
coming train, the. last back to town that 
night. But he lit a cigar, and did not 
budge. He had taken up a position on 
the side of the road opposite the post 
office where, standing in the shadow of a 
tree, he could see without being seen, 
could observe undetected. A fine drizzling 
rain began to descend, and the Sybarite 
turned up his collar. 

Eleven o'clock struck, but still he 
waited ; even wondered why he did so, 
and could not find the reason. It was 
the persistency of his own character. 


Marcus commenced his 
five-mile walk. 


After that he fell into that apathetic 
state when we wait, and do nothing else. 

Twelve o’clock—half-past twelve came, 
and went. He had almost fallen into a 
doze ; nay, he had roused himself, when 
on that instant a sense of movement fell 
on his quickened ears. He slipped out 
cautiously, and listened. A moment later 
he stepped back satisfied, smiling. The 
sound was a familiar one. 

One moment more, and Rose Lucas, 
riding a bicycle, and white with exertion, 
passed by him, dismounted, placed a 
letter in the box, and then, getting on 
her machine without so much as one 
look about her, rode off into the night. 

And Marcus commenced his five-mile 
walk back to the nearest railway station 
with a light heart and smiling face. 

The woman was in his power. 


(To be concluded.) 
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YA_-d By OCSAR PARKER. 


WO doughty champions have lately 
fought in the lists kept by the Daily 
Telegraph forthe wager of battle over 

vexed questions of thought and manners. 
This particular engagement concerned 
the British drama. Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm wore the favour of a blond and 
blue-eyed lady of wistful countenance 
bearing the uncouth name of Optimism ; 
Sir Henry Arthur brought to the fray the 
dun colours of a peevish and sometimes 
shrewish maid who is as ill-called as 
her rival, being known as Pessimism. 
The joust was lively and the issue hardly 
doubtful, but no description would be 
tolerable. I speak of it because it was a 
symptom. The champions came from 
rival camps, which had previously sent 
out less distinguished heroes to tilt against 
each other, always with barren results. 
In one of these camps were gathered all 
those who thought the British drama 
hopelessly decadent ; in the other camp 
were those who saw signs of hopeful pro- 
mise. Like art and literature, these said, 
the drama has been passing through its 
ebb of mediocrity. Material progress has 
absorbed men’s minds and they have 
turned everything else to mere diversions ; 
but now gaze about you and note the 
turn of the tide. No longer general 
apathy and crass indifference, but every- 
where curious questioning and keen dis- 
pute. What, then, is drama ?—is being 
asked. And on every side new agencies 
to help furnish an answer—clubs of play- 
goers more critical than the critics ; dis- 
quisitions in books, pamphlets and re- 
views ; column on column of newspaper 
argument, satire, chaff; pleas for a 
national theatre, a municipal theatre, a 
people’s theatre ; upbraidings of mana- 
gers and taunts at public taste or the 
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want of it; stage societies that eagerly 
produce plays nobody wants to see; 
schools of dramatic art—never was a 
London fog so inter-penetrated with 
illuminating rays, and yet, like the torches 
in the fog, they have so far served chiefly 
to disclose the density of the mist. 

And yet all this pother means some- 
thing. All this stir is a sign of restless 
consciousness that matters theatrical are 
not quite what they ought to be at the 
heart of the British Empire. What is the 
trouble? men ask, and forthwith crashes 
down in response an avalanche of answer: : 
The public is too frivolous ; managers are 
mere time-servers; there is no sound 
dramatic criticism ; the untried dramatic 
genius has no chance. Such are a few, 
a very few, of the cries of wrath and 
satire that meet the question : What is the 
trouble ? Most of us are ready with a diag- 
nosis; many have a “sure and certain” 
cure; few have the courage to back up 
their prescription on their individual 
responsibility and survive or perish, 
financially or judicially, by the result. 
In all this sea of opinion the writer’s is, 
doubtless, of little moment; but if it is 
worth anything, this is it: British drama 
is not so much decadent as delirious; it 
is formless and void, like the earth before 
God said: “Let there be light,” but, 
also like the earth, it is slowly forming 
and coming into logical order and sym- 
metry, and all this fuming in men’s 
minds is the transitional state—the sign 
of inevitable transition from darkness to 
light. It is a phase that ought to be 
encouraged and ought to encourage also. 
Without it progress would be impossible ; 
with it the cultivation of public taste for 
a nobler drama, the gradual supply of 
exalted work by the dramatist and the 
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experimental production of it by ‘the 
manager, will act and re-act on each 
other and so go hand-in-hand to a fine 
fruition. And I also believe in every 
serious effort to put out of court any 
one of the many pleas that are validly 
urged against the state of the art as it 
is to-day. 

One of these serious efforts is the 
Society knownas The Pioneers. It must 
interest every well-wisher of British drama 
on account of its objects, even more on 
account of the straightforward, practical 
way in which it has gone about its work, 
and perhaps most of all because of its 
success in its chosen field; for human 
nature is so constituted that, while it may 
coldly admire a cause, and will extend a 
lukewarm approval to its energetic prose- 
cution, it reserves its full sanction till the 
cause is actually prospering. I do not 
think anyone who was present at the pro- 
duction of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s play, 
“On the Side of the Angels,” on the 16th 
of last December, can hesitate to say 
that The Pioneers has achieved a notable 
success. Whatever may be the critical 
judgment on that play, the fact remains 


that a four-act play of very exceptional 
interest, both on its own account and 
from the name of its author, was pro- 
duced with a powerful professional cast, 
with entirely adequate scenic setting, at 


a single péfformance and before a 


large, distinguished and representative 
audience. 


And yet The Pioneers is not two years~ 


old. It was born June 27th, 1905. 
The author of its being, its baptismal 
sponsor, its fond and watchful guardian 
was (and is) Mr. Herbert Swears. For 
years, when The Pioneers was only an 
intuition, its eventual author nourished it 
on ambition and hope. At last its time 
ripened, and at the Garrick Theatre on 
the date mentioned a goodly company 
welcomed it into being—may be. said, 
indeed, to have breathed the breath of 
life into it. It was welcomed with audible 
warmth by. many not given to impulsive 
gush—by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the late 
Mrs. Craigie, Mr. E. F. Spence, and 
silently but no less warmly by a numerous 
company of actors, managers, critics, 
playwrights and regular playgoers. 


THE PIONEERS. 


And what is The Pioneers? Its sub- 
title explains it partly—‘“ A Society for 
producing Original Plays.” But that is 
not all; for that does not explicitly 
declare the fact that the chief aim of the 
Society is to discover the unacted play- 
wright and give him his chance. That 
is to say, The Pioneers cuts down one 
loudly proclaimed obstacle to dramatic 
progress. The imbecile manager of a 
playhouse who knows not genius when it 
openly displays itself before him, or, 
knowing it, is bent on denying it, is not 
the only arbiter from this time on, and 
genius may take heart. In its first year 
the council of this Society gave attentive 
consideration to some two hundred MS. 
plays. Five of them were selected as 
worth production, and they were produced 
at a West End theatre, with well selected 
professional casts, before capable audi- 
ences, and at the cost of the Society. 
Has any practical result followed beyond 
these single productions? Yes; because 
two of those five plays have been accepted 
by managers for the regular bills of their 
theatres. I do not see how the author 
who is himself unable to stand the cost 
of production of his play can ask for a 
fairer chance than The Pioneers offers 
him. At all events, and emphatically be 
it said, that no true dramatic genius need 
now die unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 
We have been told that geniuses have 
been going to their graves every year 
unknown, for want of a hearing callously, 
ignorantly denied them. It’sa sad pity ; 
but let it be known that if any of them 
are still living, they may take heart. 
So far, however, I believe the council of 
The Pioneers have not been surfeited 
with works of this exalted class. 

An appeal to Mr., Swears, as general 
manager of the Society, for his experience 
in this hunt for geniuses has brought an 
entertaining communication. “I have 
learnt something of human nature,” he 
writes, “since The Pioneers came into 
being. My daily correspondence is heavy ; 
sometimes it is violent ; sometimes both. 
When Dame Nature packed my wallet at 
the outset of life’s journey, she was some- 
what sparing of her gifts. I have often 
called her a niggardly old lady. One 
small talisman she gave me, however: a 
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sense of humour, and for that I can never 
be sufficiently grateful. Perhaps the old 
dame knew best. Possibly she saw away 
on the horizon of the years the rising of a 
new Society, to be known as The 
Pioneers. Be that as it may, my talis- 
man served me in good stead during the 
anxious period when I was developing 
my scheme for the production of original 
plays. It is in constant requisition, too, 
when I am dealing with the letters of 
budding dramatists, more especially lady 
dramatists. Perhaps, after receiving a 
succession of charming notes in relation 
to some play that the writer has offered 
to the Society, signed variously ‘ Yours 
Sincerely’ or ‘Yours most Truly,’ | am 
suddenly confronted with ‘Sincerely 
Yrs.’ That symbolises the return of 
the lady’s MS. ; and mark the sting of it! 
Not spelled out in full, but curtly snipped 
off toa bald and dour ‘Yrs.’! I am 
convinced that to the feminine mind 
‘Sincerely Yrs.’ has all the awful 
significance of animprecation. The irate 
male is more blunt; his feelings find an 
outlet in the significant ‘ Yours, etc.,’ and 
I shudder at the menace that lurks con- 


cealed and yet avowed in that ‘etcetera.’ 


Is it active or passive? Does it mean a 
bomb in my waste-paper basket, or merely 
a harmless hope that my after-life may 
not be entirely unassociated with brim- 
stone? But I will give you, at your 
request, a transcript of the most remark- 
able communication I have received. It 
ran as follows :— . 

“** Dear Sir,—I enclose herewith a four- 
act drama entitled “ The Dastard.” It 
must be produced within a fortnight from 
this date; otherwise Mr. Simpson, the 
multi-millionaire, cannot be married.— 
Yours Sincerely.’ 

“The play was impossible and was 
returned, and I suppose Mr. Simpson is 
stilla bachelor. But that letter fascinates 
me. I have tried in vain to fathom it to 
my satisfaction. What was the authoress 
to Simpson or he to her, that his single 
or double blessedness should hang upon 
the instant production of ‘ The Dastard’? 
What an awful responsibility to cast 
upon the infant shoulders of The 
Pioneers | ” 

Then Mr. Swears describes his labours, 
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fears, hopes, tribulations, anxieties over 
the early days of The Pioneers, and how 
through it all his talisman—his sense of 
humour—kept his head above the waters. 
Especially that first performance under 
the auspices of the Society was crammed 
with anxieties. It was on December 
17th, 1905, at the beautiful Scala Theatre. 
“It was a colossal undertaking, how 
gigantic no one will ever know. My 
heart was very full that night. I remem- 
ber afterwards someone present remarked 
—‘ You looked quite anxious!’ Perhaps 
it was not surprising. There were many 
things in my mind that evening that I 
am never at all likely to forget. It was 
an amazing audience. Literature, science, 
the arts, the learned professions—every 
section of society, all were represented. 
The house was packed; it was a wonder- 
ful sight.” 

There is an amusing story, not generally 
known, in connection with this first per- 
formance of The Pioneers, that is worth 
telling. At its conclusion a considerable 
number of the brilliant audience were 
invited to supper at the Scala Restaurant, 
among them, of course, Mr. Herbert 
Swears, the very head and front of the 
whole affair. But the minds of all were 
so engrossed by the success of the evening 
that its organiser was quite forgotten. 
Even his host forgot him, and, as 
Mr. Swears tells the story with a keen 
sense of the humour of it, “ when I got 
to the restaurant the place was packed 
and I must have departed supperless had 
not an old friend observed my plight and 
made room for me at his table.” 

On this premier night two plays were 
performed by a distinguished cast: a 
three-act play with a prologue by William 
Toynbee and a melodramatic absurdity 
entitled “Hero and Heroine.” The 
latter was at once accepted by the 
management of the Palace Theatre and 
produced in the January following with 
Mr. Arthur Playfair and Miss Kate Cutler, 
scoring an instantaneous success. The 
second Pioneers night was on May 2oth, 
1906, at the Royalty Theatre, when a 
triple bill was presented, “ Out of Sight ” 
by Frederick Fenn and Richard Pryce, 
a strong emotional play in one act by 
Samuel Gordon and Calmel Goldsmid 
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and an amusing comedietta ** Compro- 
mising Martha,” by Keble Howard. 
Again the Society scored a success in its 
appeal to managerial wisdom, for Mr. 
Howard's play was accepted for produc- 
tion at the Haymarket Theatre and has 
been in the bill continuously since 
September 5th last to the time of 
writing. 

The season of 1906-7 commenced, 
therefore, with ample evidences of the 
exceeding utility of The Pioneers in the 
field its founder had marked out for it. 
The membership rapidly increased and 
its position in the world of dramatic 
activity was apparently well assured. 

On the evening of December 16th, 1906, 
the Society produced Mr. W.L. Courtney's 
play, “On the Side of the Angels,” at 
the Royalty Theatre, which, despite the 
most forbidding weather, was again packed 
with a very distinguished and represen- 
tative audience. Mr. Courtney’s play is 
dealt with elsewhere in this number of 
Tue ENGLIsH JLLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
and I will only say here that it was given 
with as much care and thought in the 
perfection of every necessary detail, and 
with all the signs of careful rehearsal, as 
if staged for a run to paying audiences 
as a genuine theatrical venture. What 
further Mr. Swears and the council have 
in store for us during this season I do not 
know ; but they have reached so high a 
plane of achievement that any lowering 
of the standard would be as great an 
affliction for them as a disappointment 
to others. They may be trusted not to 
tolerate anti-climaxes, difficult as it must 
be to keep up to their level from the 
work of the unacted dramatists. 

If the question be asked: How is 
The Pioneers and its work estimated by 
the profession itself? the character of 
the audiences at the Society’s productions 
and the attitude of the leading dramatic 
critics would be a sufficient answer. But 
we have put the question direct to acon- 
siderable number of those whose opinion 
would carry weight in such a matter, and 
have to record very little that even 
indicates indifference, and no decided 
antagonism, to the Society’s aims, while 
generally professional opinion is strongly 
favourable. The feature of its work 





which receives at nearly all hands the 
heartiest commendation is the chance it 
brings to a new and untried author. No 
one need despair of a careful hearing on 
his merits, for The Pioneers does not put 
in the forefront of its test the question: 
Is this a play that, in the present state of 
public taste, is likely to prove a paying 
investment? That is a rock on which 
an otherwise meritorious manuscript 
might come to grief, and no one be to 
blame. Mr. N. Newnham Davis believes 
that “such a society as The Pioneers, 
which encourages young authors, which 
can produce a clever play. without 
thinking whether it will pay or not, 
which gives the managers a chance of 
seeing on the stage plays which they 
might hesitate to accept in manuscript, 
may do much good and cannot do 
harm.” 

Mr. Arthur Law emphasises the valu- 
able aid such a society may be to 
managers of theatres. “It gives mana- 
gers,” he writes, “the opportunity of 
seeing the play of a new author acted 
by professionals, and consequently enables 
them to form a far better judgment of a 
work than they could possibly arrive at 
by merely reading the manuscript.” 

As one who has done more than any 
man alive to sustain the best traditions 
of the stage, to elevate the modern drama 
and to educate a public to appreciate 
the best, and to found a school of sincere 
and cultivated actors and actresses, the 
judgment of Mr. F. R. Benson will carry 
exceeding weight, and he writes: “I 
think such a society might do a great 
deal to encourage the untried author by 
providing an approach for him to the 
stage other than through the narrow 
portals of the stage door, and will, | am 
sure, encourage the production of high 
class drama. It might be the means of 
finding out the wants and aspirations of 
the intelligent public and placing them 
in a concrete form before the manager 
who caters for them. It will be, I hope, 
one of the many forces which are making 
for the revival of art in England.” 

Mr. Israel Zangwill has “ very much 
sympathy with the objects of The 
Pioneers, and is of opinion that it will 
be a useful society.” 


THE PIONEERS. 


And now let us take the view of an 
acting manager, Mr. George Edwardes 
Minor, of Daly’s Theatre. The scheme 
of The Pioneers, he writes, “could only 
be devised and carried through by a 
society of dilettanti—dilettanti in the 
best sense of the word, stiffened by 
earnestness and enthusiasm, prepared to 
make great sacrifice of leisure. When a 
theatrical manager gives evidence in the 
law courts that he has read over 300 
plays in the course of a year, the deduc- 
tion is forced upon one that, with the 
many cares of a strenuous business, a 
large proportion of these plays must 
have been “taken as read,” obviously 
with no advantage whatever to the 
authors. The Pioneers gives to new 
authors the chance of having their works 
carefully read and considered in any case, 
and, where real merit is found, a chance 
of production. What more can author 
desire?” 

Perhaps readers will discount the appre- 
ciative words of an author whose first 
play has reached the goal of his ambi- 
tion through its production in the first 
instance by The Pioneers. Still, it is 
not to be slighted. Mr. Keble Howard, 
already known as a novelist, tells the 
experience of his first play thus :— 

“You ask me for my own views as to 
the probable value of the Society. They 
may be gleaned from the following 
story :—On a certain evening in March 
of this year I met Mr. Herbert Swears, 
the founder and honorary manager of 
The Pioneers, on the steps of Charing 
Cross Post Office. He was looking 
sad. ‘Why do you look sad?’ I 
asked. ‘ Because,’ he said, ‘I am try- 
ing to find a play in one act to 
make up a triple bill.” This seemed to 
me an excellent reason for looking sad. 
‘I am not particularly exacting,’ he 
went on; ‘anything with any sort of 
an idea at all in it would do. But, 
having read two hundred and forty-seven 
plays without coming across the ghost 
of an idea in any of them, I see nothing 
for it but to put my house in order and 
go hang myself.’ 

“Now, I like Swears, and I showed 
my liking in a peculiar way. ‘ About 
two years ago,’ I said, ‘I began to make 
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a little play out of a story I wrote for 
the Sketch. I don’t think it’s any good, 
but, if you care to come along to my 
rooms, l’ll read you as much as I’ve done 
and tell you the rest.’ 

“In his desperation Swears caught at 
the chance, and presently urged me to 
finish the play. I finished it, therefore, 
called it ‘ Compromising Martha,’ and 
sent it to The Pioneers. They produced 
it at the Royalty on a certain Sunday 
evening in May. My brother-critics 
humiliated me by saying very kind things 
about it; Mr. Frederick Harrison asked 
to see the script, and, a day or two later, 
‘Compromising Martha’ was booked for 
the autumn programme of the Hay- 
market Theatre. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Pioneer pudding makes excel- 
lent eating, and I, after all, have merely 
nibbled at it. There is plenty left.” 

The world, I know, is full of reforming 
agencies, so full that I wonder the 
millennium is not ashamed of its pro- 
crastination. We get rather sick of them 
sometimes. They press so mercilessly on 
all sides of us as to leave no open course 
for our individual progress. Even the 
satire that fails to discriminate is pardon- 
able. But I do not think the founder of The 
Pioneers makes any grandiloquent claim 
for it as a reforming agency. It is just a 
common-sense scheme to prevent injustice 
—to open to the clever aspirant the door 
of an art, the most limited, exclusive and 
difficult to enter of all the arts. It is 
eminently a common-sense scheme, 
because it renders to every member of 
the Society a full equivalent in enter- 
tainment for every shilling he contributes, 
and at the same price he has the gratified 
sense of being philanthropical. What 
more can any man ask? The burden of 
the work does not fall on him, but it is 
a real burden. No. 1, Trafalgar Buildings, 
in Northumbreland Avenue, the Society’s 
elevated home, has been the scene of an 
amount of arduous and usually thankless 
labour in the past eighteen months that 
we can dimly imagine, but cannot justly 
realise. However, it is making its 
influence felt; it is doing work as 
conscientious as it is laborious, and no 
really earnest work is ever thrown away. 





By WILLIAM CONWAY. 


WAS on a walking tour through the 
county of Essex early in September, 
189—, making no haste to be here 

to-day, there to-morrow, and somewhere 
else the next day, but taking it leisurely, 
purposing to do in a month what most 
of your go-ahead City men would want 
to do in a fortnight. I am a busy City 
man myself, but I enjoy my holiday in 
the quietest possible manner. 

Living in a South-Eastern suburb, I 
made my way to Woolwich, and there 
crossed our muddy Thames and struck 
out for the high road to Colchester, 
though I did not intend visiting that 
town, but branched off on the third day 
and reached M My experience of 
“putting-up” at the wayside inns was 
not happy, and I resolved by the time 
I arrived at M to seek a private 
lodging for the night. 

A neat little villa had showing in the 
front parlour window “ Furnished Apart- 
ments,” and here I knocked. The door was 
opened by a woman between fifty and 
sixty years of age, plainly but primly 
dressed, with a certain stiffness about 
her, which gave me to understand I was 
not talking to an ordinary person. 
When she spoke in reply to my inquiry 
for tea, bed, and breakfast, the illusion 
was dispelled, for her speech was most 
ungrammatical and of broad accent, 
though favourable to my application. 

I was shown into the sitting-room, 
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with its plain polished pine chairs and 
mahogany horsehair couch arranged upon 
a carpet of a peculiarly indescribable 
colour. The snowy white network cur- 
tains hanging from a bright brass rod 
were looped up with a faded ribbon 
which no doubt used to deck the good 
landlady two or three generations back. 

While I was taking in my surroundings 
the landlady was eyeing me, and, I 
suppose, judging me by my looks, for 
I had brought no testimonials. She was 
satisfied at last, apparently, and I asked 
if I could have a “ wash and brush up.” 

“Will you pay a deposit, sir? It’s 
always usual,” she said; “leastways in 
these ’ere parts.” 

“How much shall I give you?” I 
asked, in no way disconcerted. 

“Will a matter of a couple o’ shillin’ 
do, if I may be so rude?” 

“Oh, dear no ; here you dre,” I answered, 
as I tendered the money. 

“*Deed! I think but what you're 
honest, but folks are rum, ye know, be 
they dressed in silks or cottons.” 

I laughed. 

“But surely you don’t think folks 
do a bit of thieving when they're on a 
holiday ?” I queried. 

Her stern, grave look gave place to a 
pleasant smile. 

“Your bedroom is the room above this 
one, if you’d like to wash—or if you 
wouldn’t mind the outhouse, you can 
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have a good splash there,” the landlady 
added. 

I had a refreshing wash in the out- 
house, and went to my bedroom, opened 
my knapsack, and had a change of linen, 
and felt as though I wouldn’t take the 
place of a king. 

By the time my toilet was completed 
a meal had been spread for me, and very 
quickly disappeared the rasher of ham 
and eggs, and several of the nicest of 
home-made rolls. 

After which I wondered if I might 
venture to smoke without her permission. 
You see I was a bit afraid of my 
landlady. 

I like to sit in a comfortable arm-chair 
at home, put my feet upon an ordinary 
one, and lay back and dream while I 
watch the smoke curl, twist, and dis- 
appear—but that is when my wife has 
gone to stay at a friend’s for a few days, 
taking the two children with her. 

While I was in doubt whether to smoke 
or not to smoke, the landlady put in an 
appearance and solved the difficulty by 
declaring that she never, under any 
circumstances, allowed smoking in that 
room. 

“My man always smokes in t’other 
room,” shesaid, inclining herhead towards 
the doorway, “and if so be you'd like to 
go in there, he mayhap would like your 
company.” 

I ought to have said “thanks,” but I 
didn’t. I went to the room indicated and 
saw “my man,” who rose as I entered. 
Such a man he was, too. About sixty 
years of age, tall, and broad-shouldered, 
with sandy whiskers, and small, piercing 
dark eyes, under the shaggiest of black 
eyebrows. He was dressed in corduroys, 
with a dark cloth waistcoat, and a red 
scarf tied loosely round his neck. He was 
smoking a short clay pipe. 

“ Good evening,” I said, in reply to his 
invitation to sit down. “It has been a 
very fine day.” 

“’Deed, it has, finer than most o’ the 
days sent us lately. Aye, aye, weather 
here’s been bad this summer, and no 
mistake. They've had a deal o’ fine 
weather up north, though. My son in 
Edinboro’ wrote me to say they hadna a 
drop o’ rain these four weeks.” 
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“ Fortunate to have been in Scotland, 
then, this summer,” I answered. 

“It’s a fine country, sir,” he said. 

“Do you know it at all?” taking my 
tobacco pouch out of my pocket. 

“ Do I ken the land o’ my fathers, dol 
ken the land o’ my fathers? No, worse 
the luck, but I’ve heerd on’t.” Which 
strange answer made me laugh inwardly ; 
then I thought thatof all the extraordinary 
folks it had been my lot to meet, this old 
couple were the strangest. 

“It’s a fine country "—(I had never set 
foot in it)}—‘“‘the land of fine men,” I 
rejoined, by way of taking up the con- 
versation. 

“Aye, and women, too—there’s ne’era 
country in the world where ye’d find 
finer.” 

I was half a mind to agree with him. 

“Did ye hear tell o’ the Ramsays, sir ? 
The men who fought and bled for bonnie 
Prince Charlie? Sit ye down, and I’ll tell 
ye all about ’em,” for I had stood up to 
light my pipe. 

I sat down to hear his story. 

“Ye couldn’t have heerd o’ the family. 
Nobody about here knows ;” and he shook 
his head. 

“I’ve never heard of that particular 
family,” I said, “ but I’ve heard of many 
good old Scotch families who were 
entirely broken up and scattered in many 
lands.” 

“Broken up, sir! I tell ye, they were 
ruined. My grandfather”—(he cleared 
his throat, story-tellers always do, you 
know, and, thought I, now I’m in for a 
good yarn)—“ My grandfather was one o’ 
two brothers o’ the name o’ Ramsay. Fine 
young men as ever ye saw, belonging to 
the clan; rich in cattle and lands. In 
love they were, too, with the daughters of 
a neighbouring chief, who was also rich. 
And they would have been married had 
not someone come in the way at the time, 
none other than Charlie Stuart, who laid 
claim to the English throne. 

“The clans gathered for the great 
struggle, and claymores were sharp’ed 
and love laid aside until all the men 
should be high up at King Charles’s Court 
at St. James’s. 

“Preston Pans was fought, and the 
young Ramsays were to the front and did 
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great work among the English soldiery 
with theirclaymores and dirks ; and then 
came Culloden, and you know how that 
ended with the flight of the Prince. 

“Many high family men suffered, too, 
who, if they stayed were beheaded, and 
if they fled forfeited everything they'd 
got. 

“The young Ramsays gathered a few 
valuables and followed their Prince. The 
lugger they sailed in was wrecked—like 
their own lives, and their sweethearts’ 
lives—off this Essex coast, and had it not 
been for some smuggler-fishermen they 
would have been drowned. Menas lived 
a life o’ daring, as did these fishermen, 
took in their situation, and knew they 
were Scots and a price on’em, and hid 
"em away—all credit to ’em. 

“Well, after a time their tartans and 
claymores were put away, and fishermen’s 
clothes procured for ’em, in consideration 
for some of the jewels they had, but never 
a word could they speak o’ English, tho’ 
they helped in the trade. 

“The fishermen got tired o’’em and 
their ways, and the risk they ran, and at 
last got rid o’ ’em, telling ’em they must 
shift for themselves. So they gathered 
their possessions together, including the 
clothes and the arms they had come with, 
and went their own way. 

“The brothers had picked up many 
English words, and they were able to 
make themselves understood. While they 
had been laying by they had heard how 
Scotland had given in, and how many of 
the folk who believed in Prince Charlie 
had suffered the penalty. 

“The young men got a job after a time 
as farm hands, for they were fine, strong 
men, and lived in a cottage rent free as 
part of their wages, and here the remem- 
brance of their connections, and even the 
old land, seemed to die out with the years 
that followed on. Each took a wife unto 
himself ; but before doing so they changed 
their names. While they had always 
been known by the names o’ Jack and 
Sandy, that was a name the girls didn’t 
like when they had to take a different 
one to their own, and after a long talk 
the brothers decided to take one the name 
of Raven and the other Eagle, and you 
know there are the Eagle’s Bank and 
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Ramsay Island at the mouth of the river 
Blackwater still, but whether they are 
anything to do with my relations | 
cannot say. 

“T am a grandson o’ one of them—the 
one that took the name o’ Eagle. You 
may have noticed the inn at the top as 
you came down the hill—that’s my cousin 
Raven’s house ; and so you see we're not 
of socommon a stock—in fact, the Earl 
o’ Dalhousie, that died in 1860, they do 
say was of our blood. 

“It would make a good book if some 
of the writing chaps got a hold of it.” 

The old man was silent for a minute or 
two, then he added: 

“Perhaps you'd like to stroll up to 
Raven’s, just to see the claymores and 
tartans and dirks that those young men 
brought here; things we hold sacred 
almost. Raven keeps ’em up at his 
house. . 

“My son that’s in Edinboro’ has got 
the history at his fingers’ ends; but Lor’ 
bless you, what’s buried in history is 
buried, and he only gets laughed at when 
he tells it ; still, there’s the Scotch blood 
in his veins, and, I tell ye, he feels it.” 

My interest was aroused at the old 
man’s strange story, and I readily assented 
to accompany him to his cousin’s inn to 
see these relics. 

“Look, here they are,” Eagle said, as 
we walked into the bar parlour; “ those 
claymores did a good deal of work that 
day at Preston Pans; and the tartans, 
well, of course, they’re a bit old, but all 
there, just as they were worn. 

“Ah! here comes Raven,” suddenly 
breaking off ; and his eyes brightened as 
that individual drew near. “Here, 
cousin, here’s a gent what’s come to look 
at the looms” (heirlooms I suppose he 
meant) “ and I’ve been a-telling him the 
story about ’em.” 

Raven winced; I thought, but pleasantly 
wished me a good evening, and asked 
what I would have in the way of refresh- 
ment. 

Of course I had to pay for refresh- 
ments for three, and after some more 
conversation about the town and sur- 
roundings, Eagle and I returned leisurely 
to his house, where, between the whitest 
of sheets, redolent of lavender, | dreamed 
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again about the story of mine host and 
of his Scottish forefathers and their 
relics. 

In the morning, after a hearty break- 
fast, I paid my dues, shouldered my 
knapsack, and set out again on my tour. 


“ Broken up, sir! 


Nearing the outskirts of the town | 
stopped a minute or two to speak with 
a labourer who was resting on his hoe 
between the mangolds which he had 
been weeding. After inquiring my nearest 
way to G , and receiving a reply 
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from him, I was somewhat taken back 
by his next sentence. 

“IT saw they’d nabbed yer last night, 
sir, they two old birds, with th’ yarn o’ 
theirn. That about the Eagle and the 
Raven, and all them family relics. 


I tell, ye, they were ruined.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” helaughed. “ You'll 
excuse me, but you cockneys do take it 
all in. Why, d’ye think we’re such fools 
as to believe on’t, not we. It’s only you 
cockneys as does,” and he kept on 
grinning. 
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“ Those claymores did a good deal of work.” 
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“ You may have the laugh of me,” I said 
sharply, somewhat nettled, “ but it was a 
very strange story nevertheless.” 

“ Oh, as to that, now you speak of it 
being strange. Well, it is strange, but 
it ain’t true, not it. We've known ‘em 
too long for that. Still, I don’t say as 
there’s nothin’ in’t all—no, no. There 
may be some on’t happened.” 

“Perhaps so. Well, good-day, my 
man,” I said as I turned to go, and soon 
left him gazing after me until I was out 
of sight; and I’ve wondered from that 
day to this if there was any foundation 
for the story of the Eagle and the Raven. 

Some few months later | was in a 
library looking over one of the volumes 
of the British Encyclopedia, when I came 
upon the following quite by accident :-— 


*Datuousiz, Marquis of. James Andrew 
' Brown Ramsay, b. 1812; d. 1869.” 


And then after a description of his bril- 
liant career, it proceeds to give a part of 
the contents of his will, and this is the 
part that sent the blood rushing to my 
head, for I felt I had made a great dis- 
covery :— 

“Secondly. 


It is my wish that on my 
decease the whole of the letters and 


private papers of every description, 
wherever found, and not being legal 
documents, connected with the Dalhousie 
family, should be delivered to my 
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daughter Susan.... And it has 
been the practice of my father and of 
myself to keep a full private journal 
during our lives, and to preserve papers 
of personal interest.... I desire, if 
possible, to preserve these papers~ in 
privacy within the family to which they 
refer. I direct, therefore, that when these 
documents shall be delivered to him who 
shall then be Lord Dalhousie, the delivery 
of them shall be accompanied by a 
request from me (to which I am confident 
he will conform, as to a request issuing 
from the grave) that no portion of the 
private papers of my father or of myself 
shall be made public until at least fifty 
years shall have passed after my death.” 


The will also states that the papers 
referred to are carefully preserved at 
Coalstoun till the year 1910, when they 
can be made public if the head of the 
house pleases. 

Old Eagle and Raven may, perhaps, be 
dead when that year comes, but from the 
night I read the above and connected it 
with the story, in my quiet moments my 
mind is continually reverting to it, and 
I shall always wonder if there was any 
truth in the origin of the names Eagle 
and Raven, and whether the private 
papers of the late Earl of Dalhousie have 
any bearing upon the 1745 Rebellion and 
the part the Ramsays took in it. 
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NSIGN Irving Van Gurdon Gillis, 
son of Rear-Admiral Gillis, of the 
United States Navy, stands in the 


fore-front of American heroes whose 
deeds will form an intensely inteiestiog 
chapter of the history of the war between 
the United States and Spain, when, in 
the light of the future, the book will 
be penned by some calm and impartial 
historian. 

When Admiral Cervera found himself 
“bottled’’ up in Santiago by the vessel 
which brave Lieutenant Hobson had 
sunk across the channel entrance, and by 
the fleet of Sampson, which watched him 
day and night, he set about devising the 
plan by which he could at least inflict 
upon the United States warships the 
amount of damage which might satisfy 
his country for his failure to escape from 
the vigilance of theenemy. He provided 
himself with a number of Schwartzkopf 
torpedoes, with which he hoped to suc- 
ceed in sinking at least one or two of 
Uncle Sam's vessels. 


No, 47. February, 1907. 


By W. B. NORTHROP. 

His plan was this: He would take 
advantage of the strong ebb tide running 
out of the harbour of Santiago through 
its narrow entrance, and this force, com- 
bined with the motive power of the tor- 
ped.es, would carry the deadly imple- 
ments in the vicinity of the warships, 
and the swell of the Caribbean sea would 
do the rest. As soon as any of the tor- 
pedoes came in contact, even by a very 
slight shock, with the side of a vessel, the 
gun-cotton they contained would be de- 
tonated and the warship blown to atoms. 

Like tigers waiting for their prey, the 
American cruisers and battleships kept 
watch upon the entrance of the harbour 
of Santiago. It had been ascertained 
that Hobson’s plan had failed in the ex- 
pected fulness of its effect—the sunken 
Merrimack did not block the harbour- 
mouth completely, and it was suspected 
that Admiral Cervera might slip away in 
the night, eluding the fleet with the same 
fortune that had attended his efforts in 
the early months of the war. 
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There was one move, however, which 
they little thought Cervera ‘capable of 
attempting, and that was the firing of 
torpedoes from the Pluton. At dead 
of night, this boat was allowed to drift 
down near the entrance of the harbour— 
as near as was consistent without attract- 
ing the attention of the watching fleet. 
The ebb tide was running out very 
strongly—for it surges through Santiago’s 
natrow entrance with the speed of the 
mill-race—and when the Pluton’s 
tubes belched forth their missiles of de- 


CAPTURING A PLUNGING TORPEDO. 


releases the firing-pin of the torpedo, so 
that when what is called the “ war-nose” 
comes in contact with an object, it will 
bring the firing-pin into play, which, in 
turn, acts upon the weight which deto- 
nates the gun-cotton. So, as may be well 
imagined, a torpedo with its “ war-nose” 
exposed is an exceedingly dangerous ob- 
ject—the slightest shock—the merest 
contact with the firing-pin—and every- 
thing within range of that terrible mass 
of gun-cotton is doomed to instant de- 
struction. 


“ The brave young officer had plunged into the shark-infested sea.” 


struction, they leaped and bounded to- 
wards the open sea like things of life, 
their propellers whirling fore and aft as 
if eager for an object on which to prove 
their deadly power. 

Besides the ordinary propeller mechan- 
ism which furnishes the motive power for 
torpedoes, the Schwartzkopf torpedoes are 
provided with a small propeller in front 
—or on the ‘“nose”—which revolves 
rapidly as the missile goes through the 
water. This forward propeller has the 
function of unscrewing the catch which 


Out leaped the torpedoes, discharged 
from the tubes of the Pluton—which, 
before the great battle of Santiago, was 
Spain’s largest torpedo-boat—and made 
straight for the waiting fleet, carrying 
the messages of hate from Cervera. They 
went steadily along the waters, assisted 
by the strong tide, and it was not long 
before one of them had reached the open 
and was speeding directly towards the 
United States torpedo-boat Porter. 
But the night was dark, only illuminated 
by the heat-lightning of these southern 
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‘A few sturdy strokes, and Gillis reached the side of the torpedo.” 


from the 


climes and the phosphorus 
heaving sea, and those on board the 
Porter little suspected that a messen- 
ger of death was at their very side. 


The look-out on the Porter paced 


back and forth, looking in every direc- 
tion, but all seemed well; for he made no 
sign to the officer on deck, and everything 
was so peaceful and quiet that one might 
well have imagined the deck of the Porter 














a pleasure yacht’s, and not that of a gun- 
boat. 

Before the sun arose upon the tropic 
sea, Captain Fremont, of the Porter, 
stepped upon the deck, and began scan- 
ning the horizon with his glass to ascer- 
tain if the positions of the boats in the 
squadron had been altered. Ensign 
Gillis stood by his side, and looked out 
with him over the silent waters. 

Suddenly a long, dark object flashed 
into the field of Captain Fremont’s glass. 
He recognised it in an instant. At the 
same moment the keen eyes of young 
Gillis spotted the object. He had been 
graduated from Annapolis—the United 
States Naval Academy—and his course 
in torpedo work had accustomed his 
eye to the appearance of the long, cigar- 
shaped object. 

Rising and falling on the swell of the 
sea, and each instant approaching nearer 
the side of the Portey, came the 
Schwartzkopf torpedo. As the mists arose 
from the sea, and the night began to give 
place to day, the object became more 
distinct.. In an instant Ensign Gillis 
saw that the firing-pin was exposed and 
ready for its deadly work. A few more 
rolls of the Porter in the heavy sea, a 
lunge forward of the torpedo on the crest 
of a wave, and there would be a shock, 
and a detonation, and then a rushing of 
waters over the sinking fragments of the 
ship. 

It did not take Ensign Gillis a moment 
to see and comprehend the danger to its 
fullest extent. In an instant he had 
tossed off his coat and boots, and before 
the Commander of the Porter could 
remonstrate with or catch him, the brave 
young officer had plunged into the shark- 
infested sea, and with bold over-hand 
strokes was making his way toward the 
on-coming torpedo. Over Gillis’ head 
broke the crests of the heavy seas, but his 
stroke was strong, and he brushed the 
waves aside in contempt. On the top of 
a great sea, the “nose” of the torpedo 
appeared, pointing straight for the side 
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of the Porter, with the fatal firing-pin 
protruding. 

A few sturdy strokes, and Gillis reached 
the side of the torpedo. Throwing his 
left arm over the back of the missile, he 
reached out his right hand, feeling for- 
ward for the mechanism which would 
screw up the firing-pin. The sense of 
touch, and the familiarity with the pro- 
jectile, were all that guided him; for the 
waves were breaking over his head, and 
he could not.possibly see. His training, 
however, told him his touch was true. 
Otherwise, he might have handled the 
firing-pin in such a manner as to bring 
about the very disaster he was risking 
his life to avoid. 

In a few minutes after Gillis had 
reached the torpedo, the firing-pin 
mechanism was screwed up, and the great 
mass of explosive rendered absolutely 
harmless. The charge of a hundred and 
ten pounds of gun cotton would have sent 
to the bottom a much larger ship than 
the Porter. 

A few more of the great Caribbean 
swells and the torpedo rolled up against 
the side of the Porter, but Gillis manipu- 
lated it in such a way, circling it with 
his body and arms, that he literally 
formed a human buffer, and the now 
harmless instrument of war was hauled 
aboard the ship, where it was carefully 
prized as a souvenir by the officers 
and crew, who lavished upon young Gillis 
—who was but twenty-seven years of age 
—all the praise that his wondrously brave 
deed deserved. 

The young hero was as modest as he 
was brave, and received the praise of his 
superior officers with becoming calm. 
He persisted in maintaining that he had 
done no more than any other man would 
have done who had the same opportunities 
as himself, and he did not regard the 
plunge into the sea and the capturing of 
a torpedo as anything very remarkable. 
It is safe to predict that the deed of 
Gillis is unparalleled in the annals of 
naval history. 
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N our Christmas Number we offered a 
| prize of five shillings to the boy or 
girl under ten years of age who 
would write the best story describing the 
six pictures on page 323 of that number. 
Well, I have had a goodly number of 
little stories sent me on postcards and 
have read them all very carefully. From 
them I have selected three which I con- 
sider the best, because these stories show 
some imagination. Their writers have 
tried to tell the story picturesquely— 
rather a long word for little nine-year- 
olds I am afraid, but perhaps their fathers 
or mothers will explain it; | am glad I 
do not have to. 

Now, of these three stories I have had 
some hesitation as to which is really the 
best, but I have finally decided to award 
the five shillings to— 


Miss Hetty Rosertson, aged 9, 
3, Polwarth Gardens, Edinburgh. 
And highly commended are the stories 
by— 
MAsTER T. T. Hitt, 
Holfield Grange, 
Coggeshall, Essex, 
and 
H. CruIKSHANK, 
The Chaplain’s House, 
H.M. Prison, Winchester. 


This is the prize story :— 
“ How THE Black CaT TURNED WHITE. 


“A naughty black cat was very fond 
of playing with string. His name was 
Tom, and he lived in a large garden. 
One day, he saw a bag with a string on 
it. He pulled the string and—the bag 
burst! Unfortunately it was full of 
flour, and Tom was soon covered, all 


THE STORY OF THE 
WHITE CAT. 


Children’s Competition.— 


Award. 


except his tail. He struggled out, but a 
very different Tom. He was all white 
except his tail and feet. It taught him 
to be more careful again.” 

Now | am going to award an additional 
prize of 2s. 6d. to— 


Miss Marjorie Garry, 
4, Spencer Park, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W., 


for her story on “How a Black Cat 
Turned White,” and I do this. because she 
has written quite the most fanciful story 
of all, but she does not get the first-prize 
because she wrote in the form of a letter, 
and not on a postcard as my instructions 
-were. Her story is too long to go on a 
postcard, and therefore it would not be 
fair to the others to put them in competi- 
tion with her. ButI will print her story 
and then you will all see what I mean by 
a picturesque and fanciful tale. Here 
it is— 
“How A Brack Cat Turnep WuitE. 


“ Once upon a time there were two old 
ladies named the Misses Bruces. Well 
these little ladies had a very funny cat 
named Tiger ; this cat was black, and was 
just like othercats, mischievousand daring. 
These little ladies lived near a miller’s, 
where they got their flour. One day, on 
the 2nd June, when everything looked 
nice and fresh, Master Tiger strolled 
out of the house ; he meant to have a look 
round. He walked on for a very long 
time, and presently he came to a miller’s, 
and hanging out of the open window 
was a large sack of flour, with a piece of 
string hanging from it, to tie the top 
together. Master Tiger could not resist 
the temptation, he rushed up to it and 
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caught hold of it and pulled it, and oh 
what happened, the pull was a hard one, 
and it had undone the knot in the string 
and all the flour fell on him, he struggled 
and at last he got out, but he no longer 
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was a black cat, for while he was 
struggling, it began to rain, and when 
he got out, the flour had stuck to him, 


and that was how the black cat turned 
white.” 
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DISINTERESTED COUNSEL, 


: If you eat too much cake you're sure to be ill 
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From the painting by Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
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